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SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1889. 
No. 886, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscrept. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dc., may be addressed to the PcsiisHER, and 
not to the Eprtor. 


LITERATURE. 


Poems and Ballads. Third Series. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 


Since Mr. Swinburne discarded his “ Ladies 
of Pain” and ladies of pleasure it has been 
possible to admire his splendid gifts without 
making any reservations for ourselves or 
apologies for him. The period of the first 
series of Poems and Ballads is now a long 
time in the past; and of late years Mr. Swir- 
burne has given us a succession of noble 
books, whose coming out has been appro- 
priately timed with that of the first blooms 
of spring. 

It is something to be able to say of a poet 
in these days that his last volume is his best. 
But that may certainly be said of this book, 
having regard, in making comparisons, to 
Mr Swinburne’s other miscellaneous volumes 
only. “Atalanta ’’ and ‘‘ Erectheus ’’—but 
especially the former—will always keep a pre- 
eminent rank of their own as distinct poems, 
In this third series of Poems and Ballads the 
poet is not only eloquent and impassioned, 
but he is also wise. The revolutionary ardours 
of earlier days have given place to a thought- 
ful and temperate patriotism. He is no less 
eager for the right, no less earnest and hope- 
ful; all great causes and all good efforts 
command his sympathy and aid as much as 
ever; but he pauses now to see that a thing 
be true and just before giving it the wings of 
his song. He is the poet of freedom still, 
but, like Tennyson, he recognises that free- 
dom without law is a fatal tyranny. ‘‘ The 
Commonweal,” in this volume—a jubilee 
poem of fifty perfect stanzas—shows to what 
excellent purpose Mr. Swinburne has now 
read and understood our national history. We 
are what we are as a nation because lawless 
might and lawless mutiny have each in turn 
been quelled and kept down. Of the sup- 
pression of the former at Runnymede Mr. 
Swinburne says: 

“ Out of the shadow, starlike still, 

She rose up radiant in her right, 
And spake, and put to fear and flight 


The lawless rule of awless will 
That pleads no right save might.” 


“Nor since,” he continues, 


“ Nor since hath England ever borne 
The burden laid on subject lands, 
The rule that curbs and binds all hands 
Save one, and marks for servile scorn 
The heads it bows and brands.’’ 
And this is the assurance of our better con- 
ception of freedom—of freedom such as is to 
be found under no other rule: 
“* How should not she best know, love best, 
And best of all souls understand 
The very soul of freedom, scanned | 
Far off, sought out in darkling quest 
By men at heart unmanned? 








* They climb and fall, ensnared, enshrouded, 
By mists of words and toils they set 
To take themselves, till fierce regret 
Grows mad with shame, and all their clouded 
Red skies hang sunless yet.’’ 


England could desire and could have no better 
record of her progress—of her work among 
her own peoples and her mission among the 
nations—than is contained in this poem. It 
is thus that one, and not the least, of our 
national virtues is set forth: — 


** Calm as our mother-land, the mother 
Of faith and freedom, pure and wise, 
Keeps watch beneath unchangeful skies, 
When hath she watched the woes of other 
Strange lands with alien eyes? 


‘Calm as she stands alone, what nation 
Hath lacked an alms from English hands ? 
What exiles from what stricken lands 
Have lacked the shelter of the station 
Where higher than all she stands ?”’ 


The source of our strength, of our vigour and 
freedom, is happily suggested in a single 
stanza : 
‘* The sea, divine as heaven and deathless, 
Is hers, and none but only she 
Hath learnt the sea’s word, none but we 
Her children hear in heart the breathless 
Bright watchword of the sea.” 


With equal clearness and completeness the 
intellectual progress of the race is suggested 
in another stanza: 


** The forces of the dark dissolve, 
The doorways of the dark are broken : 
The word that casts out night is spoken, 
And whence the springs of things evolve 
Light born of night bears token.’’ 


And, to quote yet one more stanza from the 
same poem, the poet declares 


‘* That while thy free folk hold the van 
Of all men, and the sea-spray shed 
As dew more heavenly on thy head 
Keeps bright thy face in sight of man, 
Man’s pride shall not drop dead.” 


The patriotic note is not more true, though 
it is more proudly self-assertive, in ‘‘ The 
Armada,’”’ a poem in which Mr. Swinburne’s 
power of impetuous eloquence has full play. 
The storm that swept the Spanish fleet to 
destruction blows through it. The great 
galleons move majestically along in its lines, 
whose grand sweeps and pauses accord with 
the working out of the momentous issues of 
three centuries ago. 


‘* Three hundred summers have fallen as leaves by 

the storms in their season thinned, 

Since northward the war-ships of Spain came 
sheer up the way of the south-west wind : 

Where the citadel cliffs of England are flanked 
with bastions of serpentine, 

Far off to the windward loomed their hulls, an 
hundred and twenty-nine, . 

All filled full of the war, full-fraught with battle 
and charged with bale ; 

Then store-ships weighted with cannon ; and all 
were an hundred and fifty sail. 

The measureless menace of darkness anhungered 
with hope to — light, 

The shadow of death e substance, the present 
and ym my of night, - 

Oame, shaped as a waxing or waning moon that 
rose with the fall of the day, 

To the channel where couches the Lion in guard 
of the gate of the lustrous bay. 

Fair England, sweet as the sea that shields her, 
and pure as the cea from stain, 

Smiled, hearing hardly for scorn that stirred her 
the menace of saintly Spain.’’ 


‘‘Fierce marvels of monstrous art’ are the 
invading ships, while the craft of ‘‘ the sea’s 
folk” are ‘‘stinted of gear for battle.” But 
the fight and the flight—all the world knows 





what‘happened. We know it asa story that 
is told us of other men’s deeds, but Mr. 
Swinburne presents the story in scene after 
scene of moving life. We see it and move 
with it. The arrogance of Spain and the 
brave courage of England speak and flash out 
again in our own hearing and sight. Doom 
gathers, and grows, and falls upon the swag- 
gering captains and their galleons ; glory waits 
upon ‘the men” that were ‘stout of spirit 
and stark 
‘* As rocks that repel the tide, 
As day that repels the dark.” 


A great chapter of history is compressed into a 

single line: 

‘* No day more great in the roll of fate filled ever 
with fire the sky.”’ 

One of the most familiar and most 
welcome qualities of Mr. Swinburne’s verse 
is its sympathy with the stronger and 
more buoyant moods of nature. If he 
ever gave a thought to the namby- 
pamby trivialities that please smaller pocts 
it was at atime that one does not want te 
remember. His delight now is in blowing 
winds and breaking seas. Like Kingsley, he 
rejoices even in the wind that drives from the 
north-east, whose breath, he says, ‘‘is free- 
dom, and freedom’s the sense of thy spirit, 
the sound of thy song.” It wasautumn and 
the west wind that most affected Shelley. 

**O wild west wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being ! ” 


was an invocation as full of melancholy 
pathos as of music. Mr. Swinburne’s apos- 
trophe to March, 


‘* March, master of winds, bright minstrel and 
marshal of storms that enkindle the season 
they smite,” 

is in another key, aless profound one perhaps, 

but still true to the same nature, in its keener 

humour, when the sap is fresh in the leaf and 

the year is young. The poem “To a 

Seamew’’ witnesses to the like sympathy 

with these rougher moods. It seems to the 

poet that the life which ‘ thrills and quickens 

the silence” of the seamew’s flight carries a 

“lordlier exultation than man’s.” He 

rejoices in the cry “clanging from wind- 

ward’’; in the “call” that ‘salutes the 
morrow.” 


‘* We, sons and sires of seamen, 
Whose home is all the sea, 
What place man may, we claim it; 
But thine—whose thought may name it? 
Free birds live higher than freemen, 
And gladlier ye than we— 
We, sons and sires of seamen, 
Whose home is ali the sea. 


‘* For you the storm sounds only 
More notes of more delight 
Than earth’s in sunniest weather: 
When heaven and sea together 
Join strengths t the lonel 
Lost bark borne down by night, 
For you the storm sounds only 
More notes of more delight. 
* * * . 
‘The lark knows no such rapture, 
Such joy no nightingale, 
As sways the songless measure 
Wherein thy wings take pleasure : 
Thy love may no man capture, 
y pride may no man quail; 
The lark knows no such rapture, 
Such joy no nightingale.” 


In perfect harmony with this quality of 








robust strength is the tenderness towards 
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children, the full understanding of a child’s 
feelings, which are always observable in Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetry. This volume contains 
five poems either addressed or relating to 
children, in which it would be impossible to 
find a fleck of demerit. They are as sweet, 
as gracious, as free from blemish as the gentle 
creatures they concern. In one of them 
Mr. Swinburne has repeated Wordsworth, but 
it was inevitable so to do. How could he 
recall the ante-natal heaven without at the 
same time recalling him who first put the idea 
into living words? But the idea loses nothing, 
it may even gain something, from its reproduc- 
tion in this stanza : 
* Babes at birth 

Wear as raiment round them cast, 

Keep as witness toward their past, 

Tokens left of heaven ; and each, 

Ere its lips learn mortal speech, 

Ere sweet heaven pass on past reach, 

Bears in undiverted eyes 

Proof of unforgotten skies 

Here on earth.” 

The same idea is in part expressed by the 
following poem, which is one of the gems of 
the book : 





‘© In a GARDEN, 


‘* Baby, see the flowers ! 


—Baby sees 


Fairer things than these, 
Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 


** Baby, hear the birds ! 
—Baby knows 
Better songs than those, 
Sweeter though they sound than sweetest words. 


‘* Baby, see the moon ! 
—Baby’s eyes 
Laugh to watch it riso, 
Answering light with love and night with noon. 
‘* Baby, hear the sea! 
—Baby’s face 


, Takes a graver grace, 
Touched with wonder what the sound may be. 


“ Baby, see the star ! 

—Baby’s band 

Opens, warm and bland, 
Calm in claim of all things fair that are. 


‘* Baby, hear the bells ! 
—Baby’s head 
Bows, as ripe for bed, 
Now the flowers curl round and close their cells. 
** Baby, flower of light ! 
Sleep, and see 
Brighter dreams than we, 
Till good day shall smile away good night.’’ 


I have only indicated part of the treasures 
contained in this volume. It is, as its title 
implies, a collection of poems and ballads, but 
the extracts I have given are taken from the 
poems only. The ballads occupy a subordi- 
nate place, though of their kind they are of 
equal merit with the poems. ‘The Weary 
Wedding” might have been written by Dante 
Rossetti, except that there is a life-likeness 
in it which would perhaps have been over- 
wrought by shadow and dream if it had come 
from his hand. ‘A Jacobite’s Exile” and 
‘The Tyneside Widow” are genuine north- 
country ballads, into which have been put the 
beart of another time and the voices of another 
race. Much more might be said of this 
volume, but there is no need to say more. It 
is sure to have many readers, and every reader 
will discover in it thoughts and beauties 
which I can only generally point to as being 
present on every page. 

Grorce CorrercLt. 





The History of Hampton Court Palace. Vol. II. 
Stuart Times. By Ernest Law. (Bell.) 


Tus terms of warm approval with which we 
had the pleasure of greeting the first instal- 
ment of this interesting history are equally 
applicable to the present volume. Mr. Law 
has not grown tired of his task, and continues 
to exhibit the same ability and careful research 
which he showed at the outset. While there 
is no parade of learning, there is abundant 
evidence on every page that all available 
sources of trustworthy information have been 
consulted, and that the Public Records and 
State Papers have had proper attention paid 
tothem. The illustrations, taken partly from 
rare prints and etchings, and partly from 
original sketches, add much to the value of 
the book, combining to render it attractive to 
the general reader, as well as serviceable to 
the antiquary. 

The period embraced in the present volume 
extends from the first visit paid to Hampton 
Court by James I. in 1603—a visit out of 
which the needy monarch extracted no mean 
revenue—to the eve of the Revolution. Mr. 
Law, for the sake of convenience, has re- 
stricted ‘‘ Stuart Times” within these some- 
what narrow limits, but has found enough in 
them to make a fair-sized and interesting 
book. The period includes such widely dis- 
cordant incidents as the royal masque (which 
took place on Sunday, January 8, 1604, and 
at which all the beauty, rank, and fashion of 
England were present—not to mention Shak- 
spere and Bacon) and the Conference between 
Anglicans and Puritans—the well-known 
Hampton Court Conference—which began 
upon the 14th of the same month. The 
divines met in the King’s Privy Chamber, 
and not in the chapel, as had been first 
arranged; and it is evident that, whatever 
may have been the sympathies of the British 
Solomon, those of Mr. Law are with the 
Puritan disputants. At this particular juncture 
in our ecclesiastical history it is worth while 
to read again the narrative of the Conference. 
If in no other respect, we have certainly 
made progress in decency of debate and in the 
suppression of passionate intolerance. Mr. 
Law quotes at length and comments freely 
upon the account written by Prince Otto of 
Hesse of his visit to Hampton Court in 1611, 
and supplements the curious information there 
given with extracts from Zinzerling’s and 
Kisenberg’s Notes on England, published by 
Mr. Rye. 

It was in Hampton Court that Queen 

Anne of Denmark, worn out by a complica- 
tion of diseases, died in 1618-9— 
‘‘She breathed her last at about four o’clock 
in the morning (March 2), passing away, 
according to a tradition long current in the 
Palace, just as the old clock struck the hour. 
It is added that ever since that time the clock 
has always stopped whenever a death of any 
old resident occurs in the Palace. Those 
curious in such superstitions declare that 
several undoubted cases of this coincidence 
have occurred within recent years.” 


We have no difficulty in believing that such 
fancies have a good home at Hampton Court. 
Mr. Law, in the previous volume, showed a 
marked tenderness towards a certain ghostly 
visitant ; and he now reproduces the story of 
Francis Villiers’s gallant death and the efforts 
made by the Board of Works to get rid of 





“two invisible beings’? who haunted the 
west side of Fountain Court, and were at last 
satisfactorily connected with a couple of 
human skeletons, buried hard by, who may 
have been Lord Francis and a_ brother 
courtier, too hastily interred. During the 
Commonwealth the ‘‘ late Charles Stuart’s” 
property was valued in the interests of the 
State, and much of it offered for sale. 
Happily, after much dispute, Hampton Court 
was withdrawn; and the manor, which had 
passed into private hands, was re-conveyed to 
Cromwell, who made the palace one of his 
chief residences. In the chapel the marriage 
of Lord Falconbridge with Mary Cromwell 
took place, and it was within the walls of 
the palace that the death of his favourite 
daughter, Mrs. Claypole, occurred. At the 
Restoration Hampton Court was again in 
danger of being sold; but, rescued from that 
fate, it became the scene, first, of the loves, 
and then, of the quarrels, of Charles II. and 
Catharine of Braganza. It is not certain 
that James II. ever passed a night in the 
palace; he certainly did nothing to contribute 
to its beauty or reputation. 
Cuartes J. Roprnson. 








The Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. Edited 
and translated by Ernest C. Thomas. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tere is a fashion in reprints as in other 
things. A year ago translations and editions 
of Aucassin et Nicolete were ‘‘in the air,” 
now it is the turn of the Philobiblon. Prof. 
Henry Morley lately reprinted the translation 
of Inglis as one of the last additions to his 
“Universal Library.” Prof. Andrew West, 
of Princeton, is said to be actively preparing 
an edition for one of the American Book 
Clubs. Mr. Thomas’s long-promised and long- 
delayed volume is at last before us. This is 
in every respect an admirable piece of work, 
and possesses the further advantages of 
beautiful type, good paper, and a tasteful 
binding. By the elaborate scale on which 
it has been planned it rises altogether above 
the level of Prof. Morley’s popular reprint, 
and by the excellence of its execution sets for 
any future editor a standard which he may 
well be proud if he surpass. 

An introduction, which gives a summary of 
all that is known of De Bury’s life, and includes 
also a bibliography of his book,.a carefully 
revised text with annotations at the foot of 
each page, and, lastly, a translation—these 
are the heads under which Mr. Thomas’s 
edition of the Philobiblon falls to be considered. 
In his account of his author (if, indeed, 
Richard de Bury may so be called) Mr. 
Thomas was in one respect unfortunate ; for it 
was not till after his introduction was in type 
that his attention was directed to a hitherto 
unprinted and unnoticed obituary record of 
De Bury by his contemporary, Adam 
Murimuth. The record is not kindly in 
its tone, for it speaks of the Bishop as one 
who ‘ipsum episcopatum et omnia sua bene- 
ficia prius habita per preces magnatum et 
ambitionis vitium adquisivit,’”’ and whose 
prodigality caused him to die in the most 
miserable poverty, deserted and robbed by all 
his household. Even worse than this is the 
accusation that his world-famed library was 
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the collection of no true scholar, but of a man 
‘‘ mediocriter literatus, volens tamen magnus 
clericus reputari’” Now, in seven of the 
MSS. of the Philobiblon its authorship is 
distinctly assigned, not to De Bury himself, 
but to his chaplain, Robert Holkot ; and Adam 
Murimuth’s sneer at the bishop’s attainments 
comes a3 an unpleasant reinforcement to the 
otherwise rather weak arguments against the 
bishop having written the book which has so 
generally been associated with his name. In 
any case his character cannot be greatly 
admired. Besides his love of being surrounded 
with learned men and learned books he seems to 
have had no other virtue save a certain lordli- 
ness in his prodigality; and, according to 
his own unblushing confession, his library 
was largely recruited by books received as 
bribes. 

Whoever was its author, and whatever his 
character, the popularity of the Philobiblon is 
beyond question, and is amply attested both 
by the number and by the distribution of its 
MS. copies. Of these thirty-five are now 
known to exist; and as no less than seven of 
them were brought to light within the last 
three years of Mr. Thomas’s labours, it is 
highly probable that the list may still be 
extendel. Twenty of the thirty-five MSS. 
are in English libraries ; fifteen have, or had, 
their homes abroad. Of these two—one 
Flemish, the other German—are in private 
hands, three are at Paris, three more (all late) 
at Brussels, two at Munich, and one each at 
Bamberg, Basle, Venice, Rome, and the 
Escurial. 

The strong foreign interest in the Philo- 
biblon to which the existence of these MSS. 
in such widely separated libraries bears 
witness is still more evident when we come 
to the printed editions. Of these the first—a 
small quarto volume of forty-eight leaves —was 
published at Co'ogne in 1473; the second at 
Spires ten years later; the third, ornamented 
with one of Jean Petit’s pretty title-pages, at 
Paris, in 1500. Not till nearly a hundred 
years later, in 1598-99, did the edition of 
Thomas James (Bodley’s Librarian) relieve 
the monotony of English neglect of our first 
bookman. In 1610 came Goldast’s Leipzig 
edition (as an appendix to his ‘‘ Philologicarum 
Epistolarum Centuria’’), the last of three 
repriats of which appeared in 1703. Then 
for one hundred and twenty-nine years no 
edition, English or foreign, can be recorded; 
but in 1832 there was published in London an 
anonymous translation afterwards assigned to 
Mr. J. B. Inglis, and in 1856 a new edition of 
the text by M. Cocheris appeared in Paris. 
Thus, before Mr. Thomas set to work only one 
Englishman had cared to translate, and only 
one to edit, our earliest bibliographical classic, 
and the inaccurate edition of Cocheris held the 
market. Everything thus encouraged De 
Bury’s latest editor to begin his task in the 
spirit of one who is wiping out a national 
disgrace. 

For the English editio princeps James 
appears to have had at his disposal six 
MSS., of which two, belonging respectively 
to Magdalen and Lincoln Colleges, were the 
most important. M. Cocheris’s edition is stated 
to be a mere reprint of that of 1703, with the 
readings of the three Paris MSS. added at the 
foot of the page. For the present volume Mr. 
Thomas has examined no less than twenty- 





eight of the thirty-five MSS. kaown to 
exist, as well as every printed edition, and has 
formed his text on the basis of the four best 
MSS, of which he records every important 
variant, together with many from less weighty 
authorities. His promise of ‘‘ a more elaborate 
critical edition, if taere should appear to be a 
demand for it,” is thus surely superfluous. 
Would that yet more venerable classics 
could be presented to us-in a text as 
nearly approaching original purity as we 
have every reason to suppose is the case with 
this of the Philobiblon. Purity, however, is 
perhaps hardly a word which should be used 
in connexion with De Bury’s style. His 
syntax, it is true, is on the whole above sus- 
picion; but his languige is affected and 
obscure, and his vocabulary painfally full of 
coinages from Greek and Arabic, What, for 
instance, would Quintilian have had to say 
to such words as anthropospatos, assuh, elee- 
mosynarium (for a ‘ wallet’), hyperduliam, or 
gensahar? This last has always hitherto 
been treated as a proper name; but Mr. 
Thomas is able to record its identity with 
a Perso-Arabic astronomical term meaning 
‘‘ dragon,” its reference being to the relation 
between the equator and the ecliptic, the 
points of intersection of which—i.¢., their 
nodes—were respectively called the head and 
tail of the dragon. Hereos is another word 
which has hitherto been a puzzle. ‘‘ Licet 
mentem nostram librorum amor hereos possi- 
deret a puero,”’ writes De Bury to the con- 
fusion of his editors, who have vainly sought 
refuge in such conjectures as “‘herus” or 
‘‘haerens.” Mr. Thomas’s suggestion is dewds ; 
and, when we remember the frequent 
Graecisms in the Philobiblon, it becomes quite 
convincing on the production (from a letter 
of the Emperor Julian) of the striking 
parallel—énot BiBAlwv xryvews éx madapiov 
dewos évrérnxe 7000s. A skilful emendation 
like this is a feather in an editor’s cap; but, 
quite apart from such happy hits, almost 
every page of Mr. Thomas’s commentary 
testifies no less to its compiler’s unwearied 
diligence than to his ingenuity and width of 
reating. 

The translation of a work bristling with so 
many obscure words and allusions as the 
Philobiblon is no easy task. From Mr. 
Thomas’s version it would be possible to 
collect a little array of passages in which he 
has allowed himself to omit some unimportant 
word, or to vary slightly the exact shade of 
meaning of his original; but De Bury has, 
perhaps, no claim to be treated with the un- 
swerving reverence due to a classical author, 
and at the hanis of his latest translator he 
has met with all substantial justice. Where 
difficulties most abound Mr. Thomas is seen 
at his best; and a famous passage from 
chapter xviil., in rendering which he has 
given careful heed to the force of every word, 
is also an excellent specimen of his style. It 
relates to a peculiarly odious example of the 
‘badly brought up” race of scholars, and in 
Mr. Thomas’s version runs as follows: 


‘“You may happen to see some headstrong 
youth lazily lounging over his studies, and 
when the winter's frost is sharp, his nose run- 
ning from the nipping cold drips down, nor 
does he think of wiping it with his pocket- 
handkerchief until he has bedewed the book 
before him with the ugly moisture. Would 





that he had before him no book, but a cobbler’s 
apron ! is nails are stuffed with fetid filth 
as black as jet, with which he marks any pas- 
sage that pleases him. He distributes a multi- 
tude of straws, which he inserts to stick out in 
different places, so that the halm may remiud 
him of what his memory cannot retain. These 
straws, because the book has no stomach to 
digest then, and no one takes them out, first 
distend the book from its wonted closing, and 
at length, being carelessly abandoned to 
oblivion, go to decay. He do2s not fear to eat 
fruit or cheese over an open book, or care- 
lessly to carry a cup to and from his mouth ; 
and because he has no wallet at hand he drops 
into books the fragments that are left. Con- 
tinually chattering, he is never weary of dis- 
puting with his companions; and, while he 
alleges a crowd of senseless arguments, he 
wets ths book lying half open in his lap with 
sputtering showers. Aye, and then, hastily 
folding his arms, he leans forward on the 
book, and by a brief spell of study invites a 
prolonged nap; and then, by way of mending 
the wrinkles, he folds back the margin of the 
leaves, to the no small injury of the book. 
Now the rain is over and gone, and the flowers 
have appeared in our land, Then the scholar 
we are speaking of, a neglecter rather than an 
inspector of books, will stuff his vlume with 
violets and primroses, with roses and quatrefoil. 
Then he will use his wet and perspiring hands 
to turn over the volumes; then he will thump 
the white vellam with gloves covered with all 
kinds of dust, and with his finger clad in long- 
used leather will hunt line by line through the 
page; then at the sting of the biting flea, the 
sacred book is flung aside, and is hardly shut 
for another month, until it is so full of the 
dust that has found its way within, that it 
resists the effort to close it.” 


Not a pleasing picture this, either ia Latin or 
Eaglish, but very ably rendered from one to 
the other by Mr. Thomas. Duplicatis cwbitis, 
however, is surely to mercifully translated 
by ‘‘folding his arms.” I am afraid it meaus 
‘* bending his elbows,” ¢.¢., so as to dig the 
sharp points into the parchment and make it 
cockle, a truly satanic offence which perhaps 
Mr. Thomas could not bring himself to con- 
template as possible. For to the true book- 
lover the wickedness of the Philistine must 
ever appear unnatural and incredible; and to 
the title of book-lover, by the affectionate 
care which he has bestowed upon this beauti- 
ful volume, the latest editor of the Philobiblon 
has established a worthy claim. 
Atrrep W. Pottanp. 








TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


Wanderings of a Globe-Trotter in the Far 
East. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
(Bentley.) 


Notes of my Journey round the World. By 
Evelyn Cecil. (Longmans. ) 
Tuere is a striking contrast between these 
two narratives. The firet is the work of an 
experienced man of the world, well versed in 
the use of his pen; the second, that of a 
young fellow just escaped from college. The 
elder traveller writes with the object of pro- 
ducing a lively and entertaining book; the 
younger, with a wish to give a faithful 
account of what he saw on his journey. And 
this difference between the two may be well 
illustrated by Mr. Eadweard Muybridge’s 
remark in his recent lecture before the Royal 
Institution on ‘‘Animal Locomotion”’ that, 
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‘‘ Many artists hold that their business is to | 
create an impression rather than record facts” 
—though it would certainly be doing an injus- 
tice to both authors to suggest, either that 
the one failed to record many interesting 
facts, or that the other presented his in a dry 
and unattractive manner. 

Mr. Wingfield visited China, Japan, and 
the Philippines; and, although the ground 
that he traversed in the two first countries is 
rather well worn, there is life and freshness 
in much that he has to say about it. His 
first experience of a Chinese city is thus 
described : 


‘‘In fighting my way about the narrow and 
densely crowded thoroughfares of Canton I was 
made aware for the first time of the wide abyss 
which divides the abjectly inferior Briton from 
the superior and enlightened Chinaman. You 
soon become accustomed to be mobbed and 
stared at, and are able to sympathise in fullest 
degree with the sufferings of baited royalty ” 
(i., p. 39). 

And everyone acquainted with Chinese music 
will recognise the truth of the following 
allusion to the Canton flower-boats : 


‘*In mid stream, securely anchored, is so com- 
pact a group of covered barges that at first 
sight it may be taken for an island, From this 
riparian encampment are wafted day and night 
to the mainland indistinct sounds of revelry, 
nasal vocal music, with a weird accompaniment 
of wire-scratching and a bang of many gongs ”’ 
(i., p. 50), 

One of the best things in Mr. Wingfield’s 
book is his account of Tientsin and of his 
journey thence to Peking. The author 
rode on a pony, while his Cantonese servant 
had to travel with the luggage by cart, and 
the sufferings of the latter on the way 
are most comically described. This wretched 
cart journey of eighty miles has still to be 
endured by the many foreigners passing every 
year to and fro over the line, and will con- 
tinue until the Chinese government can be 
induced to make a railway between the port 
and the capital. 

The following description of the youthful 
emperor is interesting as having been supplied 
by an eye-witness : 


‘‘On the morning when the procession took 
place two Englishmen happened to find them- 
selves in asecluded corner hard by the tombs 
where there was a rent in the matting, and, 
after the manner of Peeping Tom, they actually 
beheld the emperor. He is a tall, slim youth, 
they said, pale and delicate looking, with re- 
fined features of a somewhat ascetic turn. He 
was clad in a plain robe of yellow silk, and was 
walking listlessly between his father and his 
uncle, His young face wore an expression of 
such settled sadness, said my informant, as 
would haunt him for many a day ” (i., p. 207). 


The author’s first impression of the Great 
Wall should also not be omitted : 


“The gorge opened out; the torrent-bed 
grew wider, What was that? A line in 
angles, like a pale thread on the mountain 
side. The great wall of China! 

‘* By and by we reached the Pantaling Gate 
—a double gateway with no doors, half 
choked with heaps of rubbish. The principal 
gate, this, of the Great Wall of China; be- 
yond, the Mongolian desert. I scrambled 
over the rubbish and loose bricks to the top of 
the gate with a numbing sense of disappoint- 
ment. This the much-vaunted wall! I re- 
member, hazily, having been told in childhood 





that it was one of the wonders of the world; 
that it was constructed of marble blocks, and 
was so thick that ever so many chariots could 
race abreast along the top. He who invented 
such a story wasa near relation of Ananias. It 
is not more than eight feet wide at the summit, 
with an absurd parapet on either side which 
looks as if a jerry-builder had erected it. 
Modern cannon would blow the whole concern 
into space in no time. It is in shockingly bad 
repair too. Its bricks of brownish-red are 
large but thin, like those of ancient Egypt” 
(i., pp. 228, 229). 


The damp at Nikko is also sketched in the 
happiest vein : 


‘“‘A sojourn in a Nikko hermitage brings 
peace to frayed nerves, produces a condition of 
calm day-dream that mocks at time, then an 
all pervading mildew, from which one must 
struggle to escape while presence of mind 
remains, lest clothes should rot and iucurable 
rheumatics supervene. Rain—rain! Rain— 
steam; by day, between sections of sunshine, a 
white mist; by night, a stifling fog like clinging 
grave-clothes. Ah me! the wonderful climate 
of Japan! The Anglo-Chinese, who come 
hither when they can to spend their holiday, 
are never weary of vaunting its delights, simply 
because their own climate at Shanghai and 
elsewhere is more offensive still. On visiting a 
friend the first object that meets the eye, if it 
be fine, is a phalanx of boots basking in the 
sun. If left indoors they would speedily be 
covered with white fur, then fall to pieces. 
Although the heat is great, the moisture is so 
excessive that nothing wet will dry unless ex- 
posed to direct sun-rays. The starch fades out 
of shirts, so does the strength out of the back- 
bone. It is impossible to apply the mind to 
one subject for any length of time, for the 
Damp Demon whispers that nothing matters ; 
that fifty years hence the world will be no 
better and no worse for the absurd little antics 
of us gnats”’ (ii., pp. 88, 89). 


In closing so delightful a book it is painful 
to have to find fault, and to be obliged to 
point out that the scenes described at the 
execution grounds of Canton and Shanghai 
should never have been printed. Indeed, it 
is somewhat singular that anyone so sensitive 
as the author—whose eyes were pained, and 
whose head ached with the brilliant tints of 
the birds and flowers at Singapore, and who 
could not walk about Foochow, Shanghai, and 
Soochow, without making use of a scented 
pockethandkerchief—could voluntarily have 
witnessed the horrors that he describes. 


Notes of my Journey round the World 
cannot rank with the foregoing in point of 
literary excellence; but the author makes no 
such claim for it, and modestly states in the 
preface that 


‘ this is not intended to be a volume of thrilling 
adventures or of tales profusely drawing upon 
the imagination ; it is rather a volume of fact, 
briefly describing things as they exist, and its 
aim (if not too great a presumption) is to hint 
at just so much information as may entice the 
reader into following up any fancy in some 
larger work.” 


It is, however, very pleasantly written, and 
has, besides, the great advantage of being 
beautifully illustrated by fifteen full-page 
plates taken from photographs by Notman 
and others. It has likewise the merit of bre- 


vity; for, although the journey extended right 
through Canada, the United States, Japan, 
Canton, Hong Kong, Singapore, Java, Ceylon, 
India, and Egypt, the whole is given in 207 ) 








pages, and the author has certainly succeeded 
in compressing his narrative within very 
manageable limits. 

Mr. Cecil was much impressed with the 
beauty of Java; and as the island is rather 
out of the ran of ordinary tourists, his 
description of some of the scenery will be 
read with interest : 


‘‘While staying at Badong, 2 ramble up the 
dormant volcano of Tankoebanprahoe is the 
lot of every traveller. The day begins witha 
nine-mile drive to Lembang, probably in a 
small carriage with three little horses abreast, 
where government plantations, both of coffee 
and cinchona, are very successfully grown.... 
The ascent of the volcano (6500 feet above the 
sea) from Lembang is a long ride through an 
exceedingly dense and beautiful jungle, 
crowded with large trees and big ferns, palms, 
and tropical creepers. On nearing the top, 
the fumes of sulphur are unmistakeable, as they 
come up from two adjoining craters, each 
gaping open like a wide deserted pit. Their 
upper edge is lined with lava; and lower down, 
near the film of rain-water at the bottom, 
slight curls of smoke keep oozing out from the 
sulphury crust. Towards these the spirit of 
adventure challenges a scramble, and—possibly 
at the imminent risk of an eruption—the theft 
of a few yellow crystals from several places 
where the temperature is quite warm enough 
to boil an egg. The views are exceedingly 
pretty: looking back, especially, from the 
slopes on the east of the volcano, the soft hues 
of the distant heights blend almost impercepti- 
bly with their wooded foreground on the plains 
of Badong. ... ‘Taking the train back 
towards Batavia, as far as Tjiandjoer, there is 
a lovely day’s drive across country between 
that place and Buitenzorg, along which, as 
might be expected, the views again are per- 
fectly enchanting; and the chains of rugged 
peaks, which stand out behind the rich and 
luxuriant plains, live a succession of panoramas 
quite as indescribable as they are extensive. 
The sides of the road are much planted with 
tiny trees, some day perbaps destined to become 
a famous avenue; and the hedges are glowing 
with bright clusters of the orange lantana—a 
plant to be seen at home only in our hottest 
hothouses, but in Java an incorrigible weed. 
Dotted about the landscape, also, the occa- 
sional native cottages of bamboo and thatch 
look as casual as their listless occupiers ” 
(pp. 109-111). 


Here is a good remark about the French as 
colonisers : 


‘* Pondicherry is a first-rate type of an obsolete 
French colony, and a substantial proof of their 
misfortunes in directing or consolidating their 
settlements. They seem unable to comprehend 
their colonies; and their ill-success mainly 
springs from ideas of over-government, and 
from a want of sympathy with the local 
interests” (p. 131), 


In the concluding paragraph Mr. Cecil 
thus summarises his own experiences of the 
voyage: ‘A journey round the world is a 
pleasure never to be regretted, and teems at 
every step with experiences as instructive as 
they are interesting.” This is doubtless true ; 
but it should also, in fairness to himself, be 
added that his journey has been not only 
interesting to his readers as well, but also 
instructive to them in much that was worth 
knowing. M. Beazerey. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION IN 
THE NETHEELANDS. 


Corpus documentorum Inquisitionis haereticae 
gravitatis Neerlandicae. Verzameling van 
stukkeu betreffende de Pauselijke en 
Bisschoppelijke Inquisitie in de Neder- 
landen, uitgegeven door Dr. Paul Fredericq. 
Eerste Deel. (Gent.) 


Tne ever increasing study of the history of 
heresy and of the Inquisition has received a 
considerable contribution in this work by 
Prof. Fredericq, which brings together in a 
single publication the sources touching on 
the history of the Inquisition in the Nether- 
lands. The only volume which has as yet 
appeared contains about 450 documents, 
beginning in the year 1025, and leading the 
student, who has hitherto had to collect his 
information as he best could, down to the 
times of the Reformation. Many of these 
documents are well known, but their special 
value for the history of the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands had been overlooked; others 
again are less known, and are published in 
collections not easily accessible; while others 
see the light now for the first time. Thus 
this collection will very much smooth the 
path for those who desire to occupy them- 
selves synthetically with the development of 
heresy in Flanders, and with the repressive 
action of the Roman Church in connexion 
with it. In fact, the documents are so skill- 
fully arranged that the history seems to 
uvfold itself from them naturally without 
anyone being needed to tell it. 

The conservative instinct of the Roman 
Church was aroused by the first rebellious mur- 
murings of a society which, from the eleventh 
century to the thirteenth, was agitated by 
vague aspirations towards religious and 
political ideals which it could hardly define. 
And the Church was prompt to act. Every- 
where at that time, and in Flanders as else- 
where, we find the Church committing to her 
bishops the care of the Inquisition in their 
dioceses; and the bishops, with more or less 
zeal but always actively, giving all their 
attention to the extirpation of heresy. Thus, 
already, in the year 1025, we find some 
Cethari summoned to Utrecht to answer for 
their heresy before the bishops, and others in 
other dioceses in succeeding years, until at 
the beginning of the twelfth century the 
obstinate heresy of Tanchelm appeared on the 
banks of the Scheld. Against the penetrating 
persistency of heresy Lucius III, at the 
Council of Verona in 1184, and Innocent III., 
in the Lateran Council of 1215, put forth 
decrees with minute and precise instructions, 
which rested especially on the co-operation of 
the bishops. But when the Cathari and 
Albigenses began to assert themselves more 
and more, so that they could hardly be held 
in check by sanguinary crusades, then the 
Popes felt the need of arrogating to themselves 
end centralising the supreme direction of the 
persecution of the heretics in all the dioceses. 
Then throughout the whole of Europe the 
Inquisitores haereticae pravitatis spread them- 
selves abroad to reinforce the bishops, being 
taken generally from the order of the 
Preachers, and selected either directly by the 
Pope or by one of the provincials of the 
order. These Inquisitors in the Netherlands 

were generally French or German, according 








to the situation of the dioceses in which they 
shared, and, to a certain extent, directed the 
action of the bishops. This vigorous co- 
operation of the Inquisitors seems to have 
ceased in the Netherlands towards the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when the bishops 
resumed undivided authority in their dioceses, 
and the duty of keeping rebellious Christians 
in order. However, under the Emperor 
Charles IV., who was a warm supporter of 
the papal Inquisitors in Germany, they also 
reappeared in the Netherlands. During the 
whole of the fifteenth century, until the 
arrival of Lutheranism, we find them co- 
operating with the bishops in their deter- 
mined persecution of heresy; and we even 
find the bishops investing some members of 
their clergy with their own inquisitorial 
faculties to reach the heretics better. Thus 
the Inquisition was in full activity when the 
teaching of Luther began to penetrate into 
the Netherlands. 

These seem to us the principal facts which 
result from the documents published in this 
volume, and from a concise and lucid preface 
by Prof. Fredericgq, who has received efficient 
assistance in his labours from his pupils—a 
fact which proves how good must be the 
method of historical teaching in the Univer- 
sity of Ghent. In a future volume the 
learned editor proposes to publish the docu- 
ments relative to the organisation of the 
Inquisition, and we hope the work may be 
completed with as little delay as is com- 
patible with this kind of publication. In 
this volume, meanwhile, we find collected 
the materials for a study on the secular action 
of the Roman Church against the Flemish 
heretics up to the time of the Reformation, 
and the study is also made easier by chrono- 
logical indexes of great value. The places 
from which the editor has taken the docu- 
ments are always quoted at the end of each 
document; but perhaps it would have been 
desirable in many cases to add to the note a 
hint as to the value of the source. It would 
also have been desirable to avoid the many 
typographical errors which frequently dis- 
figure the Latin text. Prof. Fredericq 
promises to give us soon an essay founded on 
the documents in this first volume, bear- 
ing on the history of the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands up to the time of its organisation 
by the Emperor Charles V. and the con- 
temporary Popes. The general interest of 
such a work is so great that we are encouraged 
to express a hope that Prof. Fredericq, who 
can write with facility in more than one 
language, may be prevailed upon to choose 
for his essay one more accessible than his 
native tongue to the common run of 
students. 


Ueo Barzani. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Birch Dene. In 3 vols. 
Westall. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Penance of John Logan. 
Black. (Sampson Low.) 


Elizabeth Morley. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith ) 


The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. (Sampson Low.) 


By William 


By William 
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Looking Backward. By Edward Bellamy. 


(W. Reeves.) 


The Girl from Malta. By Fergus Hume. 
(The ‘* Hansom Cab’’ Publishing Company.) 


A Vagabond Will. By W. G. Waters. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


The Rival Actresses. By Georges Ohnet. 
(Vizetelly.) 

Batzac says somewhere that the author who 
is vicariously enmeshed in’ the coils of the 
law is as little likely as the most reckless 
litigant to emerge none the worse for his 
experience. Certain it is that law active 
and militant has a great fascination for many 
novelists, who are only too apt to yield to 
temptation, and to expose themselves to much 
scathing comment from those whose know- 
ledge is more exact. But even a solicitor or 
barrister could hardly now make a ficticious 
trial very interesting; for the thing 
has been done ad nauseam, and the 
most unsophisticated reader can always fore- 
east the result even of a Du Boisgobey or 
Gaboriau case, much more of the less intricate 
‘business’? of the English novelist. The 
‘* glorious uncertainty of the law ’’ may pass 
as an aphorism: in fiction it is the glorious 
certainty ; for has not the innocent to be found 
guilty, the guilty innocent, in strict accord- 
ance with the exigencies of the plot? In his 
new story Mr. Westall throws himself into 
the arms of the law. Instead of the birch and 
pool which ornament the covers of his three 
volumes, he should have had on the first such 
suggestive insignia as a scaffold or a judicial 
black cap, on the second a barrister’s wig and 
policeman’s truncheon, on the third a green 
or red bag, with a figured background of six- 
and-eightpences. We have, at the outset, a 
great deal about the iniquitous laws in force 
at the beginning of the century, and about 
the virulent justice of a certain Baron 
Hardress; and, fittingly enough, the overlong 
tale concludes with a meeting (wherein 
business and pleasure are characteristically 
combined) in the rooms of a legal firm. There 
are parts of Birch Dene to good that ene can- 
not but regret their redundant and sometimes 
wearisome envelopment. The episode of 
Robert Ruberry’s flight from his own factory- 
hands is as thrilling as the pursuit of the hero 
by bloodhounds in the author’s recent romance, 
Nigel Fortescue; but if everything had been 
narrated within the compass of the third 
volume, the story would have greatly gained. 
Mr. Westall is at his best in tales of adventure, 
and when he has but one or two leading 
personages «o deal with; the canvas of Birch 
Dene is too crowded, and, naturally, its parts 
are ill-proportioned. The book has evidently 
been printed with little revision from its serial 
form, inthe tyranny of which may, perhaps, 
be found the cause of the lack of any attempt 
at good or even distinctive style. 


Of the three stories included in Mr. William 
Black’s new volume, the third, ‘‘A Snow 
Idyll,” is the longest. The author was right, 
however, to place “The Penance of John 
Logan” first, apart from its attractive- 
ness as a title, for it is one of the 
best short tales that he has ever written. 
The western islesman, John Logan, is a 
most pathetic figure in his ignorance of 
latter-day life; and the old Highlander’s 
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adventures in Greenock and London, on his 
penitent quest of the young English lady 
whom he had unwittingly wronged, are at 
once so amusing and so pitiful that the tragi- 
comedy reaches a height which Mr. Black’s 
romantic episodes have only very occasionally 
attained. A story like this is worth reams of 
his more ambitious work—so seems it, at 
least, to the present writer. ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” is a lively and interesting tale of 
‘two young fools”; and though ‘A Snow 
Idyll’? is a little out of balance, and is some- 
what unduly spun out, it is a picturesque and 
pleasant story, and should prove particularly 
welcome to those who not only love salmon- 
fishing, but know what it is to spend a long 
day of sleet and arctic cold to get peradventure 
but a single rise in the black lochwater. 


Elizabeth Morley is as fresh and charming 
a story as either Patty or At the Red Glove; 
and it has the further attraction of being 
under, rather than over, the ideal length for 
a novel of episodical nature. Mrs. Macquoid’s 
style calls for no commendation at this late 
date; but I may say that in my opinion 
she has never written a better book. The 
mischances of wedded life, if not so obvious 
as those which in fiction habitually precede 
marriage, are sufficiently accidental and 
baffling to afford scope for the most unenter- 
prising novelist; and, though it is but a mis- 
understanding that arises between Geoffrey 
and Elizabeth Morley, it is so fraught with 
possibilities of quiet, but not less poignant, 
tragedy that the reader’s interest is held in 
thrall from the first. The reunion of husband 
and wife is as natural as their first drifting 
apart, and its pathos is of that happy, for- 
tuitous kind which proves Mrs. Macquoid to 
be no casual observer of human circumstances. 


The lady who calls herself Charles Egbert 
Craddock is probably best known in this 
country by 7'he Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. I doubt if her In the Clouds and 
Down the Ravine have circulated here; and it 
is, indeed, a tribute to Miss Murfree’s literary 
power that her best-known novel has suc- 
ceeded in this country, for there are many 
Americans even who find the dialect in 
which so much of it is written, if not 
jargon, at least unattractive and laborious of 
perusal. Miss Murfree is fond of mountains— 
first came the ‘Great Smoky,’’ then the 
“Ravine,” then ‘‘The Tennessee Mountains,” 
and now in Broomsedge Ocve there is the 
“Great Smoky” again. The author’s latest 
book is her best, though in the quality of 
freshness to some extent discounted by its 
famous predecessor. It is as full of dialect, 
but it bas more “Koglish” in it, and in 
colour and picturesqueness it is certainly 
a brilliant piece of work. Even in her de- 
scriptions, however, where Miss Murfree dis- 
plays a special ability, she might with 
advantage imitate her favourite mountains 
and be more austere. Epitheis follow 
epithets in battalions, and one becomes rather 
weary of ‘“dewy,” blooming,” ‘ ver- 
milion,” and so forth; while such licences 
as ‘‘the passionate rhetoric of the thunders,” 
‘“‘the wistful yearnings of the dawn,” and 
“the clouds, ambitious, must needs climb the 
zenith,” pall upon one with frequent repe- 
tition. Yet it would be unfair not to admit 
the author’s exceptional faculty for depicting 





the varied aspects of nature, for at her best 
she really is an artist in words. The story is an 
engaging, even an exciting one, and though 
there is a terrible dose of Tennessee dialect it 
is comprehensible enough. The author’s 
quality of dry humour is given such free play 
that the book may be read with interest even 
by those who neither know nor care anything 
about the Great Smoky mountains or the life 
led by the remote dwellers amidst their 
valleys and adjacent plains. Mrs. Strobe is a 
kind of Tennessean Mrs. Poyser, and many of 
her sayings and reflections are excellent. 
The religious element plays an important 
part in this tale, but in a healthy and entirely 
natural way. The spiritual vicissitudes of 
Teck Jepson are very real though amusing 
and sometimes exaggeratedly comical; but he 
is a sturdy saint, and can afford to be laughed 
at: 

**Sech ez I do air done afore the Lord! an’ I 
ain’t keerin’ what men say ahint my back, so 
long ez they take powerful, keerful heed o’ 
thar words afore my face; ef they don’t, I 
know how ter make ’em wish they had.” 


Looking Backward is not a new book; for 
I remember having read Mr. Edward 
Bellamy’s clever ‘‘ novel of the future” a year 
or two ago, inits American form. Those who 
have read Miss Ludington’s Sister, Dr. 
Heidenhoff’s Process, and A Nantucket Idyl, 
will know that whatever else Looking Back- 
ward may be it will be well written. It is 
the narrative of one Julian West, and bears 
date ap. 2000. Although it may be read 
with interest as an ordinary romance, its 
author’s real aim has been to trace the evolu- 
tion of social life within the twentieth cen- 
tury, and to work out theoretically certain of 
the most exigent problems of our day. So 
close is his observation, and so acute his 
reasoning, that it is not surprising to know 
there is in America a newly-founded ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward” Society, instituted for the 
purpose of inquiry into the practical solution 
of what we call our burning questions. The 
book should certainly be read by all interested 
in the evolution of civilisation. Smokers will 
be glad to learn that in the twentieth century 
‘‘the fragrant weed” is as much the vogue 
as it is now; but it is somewhat depressing 
to find that our much abused manly garb 
remains practically the same—that the absurd 
dress-coat is permanently fashionable, and 
that even the ‘‘chimney-pot’’ does not 
depart with the last of the obsolete articles 
whence it got its name. 


Very different in both manner and matter 
is Mr. Fergus Hume’s new story. The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab and Madame Midas 
have had such an immense sale that it seems 
presumptuous for a critic to say that neither 
in them nor in Zhe Girl from Malta does he 
perceive any literary talent worth considera- 
tion. They are rather well-constructed, 
indifferently-written, and distinctly vulgar 
stories—vulgar, that is, in sentiment and 
expression. It is useless to lament the popu- 
larity of such books, for ninety out of a 
hundred people seem to find the fascination 
of police news irresistible. But may one of 


the insignificant minority suggest that, as 
Mr. Hume’s tales have been so phenomenally 
successful, they should be printed in less 
villainous type and on less execrable paper ? 





If there be such an institution as a Society 
for the Suppression of Practical Jokes it could 
not do better than obtain the copyright of A 
Vagabond Will for purposes of wide circula- 
tion. Itisa bright and lively story, emin- 
ently improbable, youthfully absurd, and yet, 
of its kind, really worth perusal. 


Although The Rival Actresses is an interest- 
ing novel, it is doubtful if it can appeal to the 
English public. It is, as the name indicates, 
a tale of theatrical life; but many of the 
episodes, personages, and allusions must be 
caviare to foreigners. Readers acquainted 
with the current of contemporary French 
dramatic literature will be interested in the 
account of the Théitre Moderne, and in the 
enumeration of the easily recognisable 
“gentlemen of the press’? — Faucheron 
(Boucheron), Verney (Sarcey), Angu (Vitu), 
Fauquet (Houssaye), Rolff (Wolff), Dobbée 
(Coppée), Bienpassant (Maupassant), and so 
forth. The Rival Actresses is not only more 
interesting but also more brightly written than 
M. Georges Ohnet’s other novels, and the 
translation seems to be, in point of style, by no 
means inferior to M. Ohnet’s own—in other 
words, it is creditable, if not very distinctive, 
and certainly not brilliant. 

Wittram Sarr. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Darwinism and Politics. By David G. Ritchie. 
(Sonnenschein.) It is difficult to grasp the 
exact object of Mr. Ritchie's little book. As 
an undergraduate prize ess1y, or as an article 
in the magazine press, it might be passed with- 
out comment; but, appearing as a separate 
publication, professing to apply a new method 
to social and political questions, it is as well to 
say at once that itis difficult to conceive how 
less could have been said even in a hundred 
pages. It is, of course, interesting to know 
that Mr. Ritchie is a warm-hearted man, who 
feels intensely the difficulties of our social 
future; but the idea that any real help is to ba 
derived from his somewhat ambitiously headed 
‘* Applications ’’—(1) The Labour Question, (2) 
The Position of Women, (3) The Population 
Question—may be at once dismissed. These 
are great and difficult problems, which before 
the end of the century are likely to cause us 
more anxiety and thought than any political 
movement of the past fifty years. But the only 
light which will give us real help is that which 
scientific historians and anthropologists can 
cast on the evolution of human society. No 
assistauce can come from the easy-going 
essayist who merely asks: ‘‘ Why then may not 
such ideas as equality and fraternity claim to 
have a fair chance in the struggle for exist- 
ence?” It is the historical inquiry that is 
wanted showing exactly how these ideas have 
acted on the stability and efficiency of past 
phases of human society, and not the mere 
suggestion that they may, after all, be factors 
teuding to social strength. Novo evolutionist 
doubts that social opinion has been a factor of 
social stability. It is very probable, for example, 
that the more barbarous forms of religious 
belief may in certain phases of civilisation 
tend to render more permanent the existence 
of less advanced human societies. The exact 
action of social opinion on social stability is, how- 
ever, a question which can only properly be dealt 
with by a man of Darwinlike temperament 
and capacity, and not in the light and airy 
fashion of Mr. Ritchie's volume. We hardly 
need to be told today that Spencer and 
Haeckel, and even Prof. Huxley, have occasion: 
ally lost sight of the struggle of society against 
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society, when they bave been insisting on the 
struggle for existence between individuals; 
but we do want a more scientific discussion of 
the value of social institutions and opinions on 
the permanence of past forms of social life. 
That discussion is being rendered possible by 
the labours of Waitz, Tylor, Bachofen, Maurer, 
and others ; and if the universities are to lead 
rather than follow thought in this matter, we 
must have something more than slender essays 
from the tutors of their leading colleges. It is 
to works like Pattison’s Essays, just issued by 
the Oxford Press, with their thorough scholar- 
ship and genuine scientific grasp, that young 
Oxford should turn for a model of academic 
writing ; and the healthy, if severe, criticism 
of itself to be found in chap. vii. of Pattison’s 
Memoirs should be always before it. Lastly, 
may we protest sgainst Mr. Ritchie’s adoption 
of the German habit of styling the doctrine 
of evolution ‘‘Darwinism”? It is not only 
contrary to the spirit of Darwin to thus use 
his name, but Darwin did not invent the 
principle of evolution: he only demonstrated 
two of its factors. To speak of evolution as 
‘“‘Darwinism” is as objectionable as nick- 
naming gravitation ‘‘ Newtonism.” 


Mohammed and Mohammedanism: critically 
considered. By S. W. Koelle. (Rivingtons.) 
The words ‘‘critically considered’? which Dr. 
Koelle places on the title-page of this hand- 
some volume are commonly considered to imply 
an exercise of judgment. Dr. Koelle claims to 
pass judgment on Mohammed and Moham- 
medanism, but only in the sense of indis- 
criminate condemnation. ‘‘Our canon of 
judgment,” he tells us, ‘‘the only decisive 
test’? by which the religion of Islam can be 
tried, is ‘‘the plan of Salvation laid down in 
the Gospel.” Dr. Koelle’s point of view, it 
need hardly be said, is not that of Thomas 
Carlyle or of Mr. Bosworth Smith—writers 
whom he somewhat oddly couples as Messrs. 
Smith and Carlyle—but is a sort of combination 
of the theories of Dean Prideaux and the Rev. 
Charles Forster. Prideaux maintained that 
Mohammed was a wicked and impious impostor, 
who was aided by evil spirits in inventing a 
new religion as a cloak for his ambition and 
his private lusts; while Forster published two 
large volumes to prove that the devil, dis- 
mayed by the success of Christianity, instigated 
Mohammed to parody Obristian doctrine so as 
to bring true religion into contempt. Dr. 
Koelle’s method is short and easy. He says 
little of the doctrines of the Koran, but claims 
to judge Islam by certain mediaeval legends and 
popular beliefs. This teaching either resembles 
that of the Bible or it does not. If it does not, it 
is “Satanic” ; if it does, it is a plagiarism from 
the New Testament, and a wicked parody of 
Christianity. In either case Mohammed is 
plainly Antichrist, Q.4.D. Naturally such a 
standpoint simplifies immensely the ‘critical 
consideration” of the demerits of Islam, and 
probably explains the causes which have im- 
peded Dr. Koelle’s success in his attempts to 
convert Mobammedans to his own view of the 
diabolical nature of their religion. 


Modern Methuselahs: or, Short Biographical 
Sketches of a few Advanced Nonagenarians or 
Actual Centenarians who were distinguished in 
Art, Science, Literature, or Philanthropy. B 
John Burn Bailey. (Chapman & Hall.) Mr. 
Bailey has had the frank foresight to state on 
the title-page the exact scope of his book. It 
18 & sign of a more critical and careful age that, 
instead of the worthless lists of William Easton 
and Thomas Bailey, this latest writer should 
confine himself to the few instances where 
there is something like the proof that would 
be thought reasonable in other matters. The 


y|is no possibility of aerial navigation in any 


impressed upon the public mind a sense that 
the mere assertion that he bas lived a hundred 
years does not make a man a centenarian, and 
that age, like identity, requires evidence. The 
‘* modern Methuselahs’’ celebrated in detail by 
Mr. Bailey are St. Anthony the Great, the 
Emperor Joannes Cantacuzenus, George Gemis- 
thus Pletho, Luigi Cornaro, Titian, Fontenelle, 
Thomas Amory, Eva Garrick, Caroline Herschel, 
Mary Somerville, Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
Martin Joseph Routh. Then there are some 
particulars of ‘‘a group of far -advanced 
nonagenarians,” ‘“‘a group of unquestionable 
centenarians,” and a few recent and probable 
cases. A chapter is devoted to Mr. Thoms’s 
investigations. Perbaps the most interesting, 
as certainly the most important, portions of 
Mr. Bailey’s book, are those in which he dis- 
cusses the conditions of longevity. It cannot 
be said that the art of centenarianism is an 
open secret; and it would sometimes appear 
that the battle is not to the strong nor the 
race to the swift. Individual cases are apt 
to be misleading, and it is only when the 
experience of many is consolidated that error 
can be avoided. Statisticians know the fallacies 
that are hidden beneath a ‘‘short series.” For 
this reason such investigations as those under- 
taken by the collective investigation committee 
of the British Medical Association have special 
value. As the registration of births and deaths 
is now effective there can be greater certainty 
in testing cases of alleged longevity, and thus 
there will be a possibility by and by of ample and 
trustworthy data for scientific examination. 
Sir Richard Owen, arguing on a physiological 
basis, estimates the normal, or, perhaps, we 
should say the possible, duration of human life 
at 103 years and a few months. Why do so few 
attain this age? Why do the great mass of 
mankind die before their time? There are 
obvious detrimental influences—vicious living, 
insanitary conditions, excessive toil, unhealthy 
occupations, intemperance, and inherited disease ; 
but these could be controlled by the individual 
or by the community to avery large extent, 
certainly to a much greater degree than is now 
the case. Three things are indispensable to long- 
evity, in Mr. Bailey’s opivion; and, although 
the possession of them will not ensure a century 
of life, their absence seems fatal to it. These 
are: at birth a body and mird untainted by 
hereditary disease, even though the constitution 
be but frail; a never-failing digestion; and 
bodily and mental activity. Such is the moral 
of Mr. Bailey’s interesting book. Those who 
want to attain a hundred years of happy life 
should be born of healthy parents; should be 
temperate, active in body and mind; should 
avoid excess, and preserve a cheerful and 
equable disposition. Then they may hope to 
live out their days. But who, amid the present 
conditions of civilisation, with its incessant 
demands and temptations; who, in the storm 
and stress of urban existence, can expect to 
realise this lofty ideal ? 


My Life and Balloon Experiences. By H. 
Coxwell. SecondSeries. (W. H. Allen.) The 
art of ballooning (or aerostation, as Mr. Cox- 
well would call it) does not seem to have 
advanced much in the last ten years. No mode 
of guiding a balloon has yet been discovered ; 
and while it must float ludibrium ventis, there 


practical sense of the words. A balloon, there- 
fore, is too often, like Prince Rupert’s drops, a 
scientifictoy. To Mr. Coxwell belongs the credit, 
more than to most modern aeronauts, of hold- 
ing wider views on the future of ballooning. 
He has always cherished the belief that balloons 
will be useful for surveys in war, that they 
may materially assist photography, and that 
meteorology more than any other science should 





wholesome scepticism of Sir G. C. Lewis and 
Mr. W. J. Thoms has, at least partially, 





be indebted to them. He has worked persever- 


about 1854 to his last public ascent in 1885, are 
here embodied in an entertaining volume of 
gossipping reminiscences, As the numerous 
accidents and mischances which attend balloon- 
ing are by no means suppressed in the account 
of these adventurous ascents, it is not altogether 
surprising that his wife does not share the 
enthusiasm of the author. However, Mr. Cox- 
well managed to conciliate her ; and we are told 
that on one occasion she went aloft with him, 
from which time she evidently could no more 
oppose her husband’s tastes. The style of this 
book is somewhat egotistical, and every here 
and there the author rises into rhetorical 
flights not inappropriate to his subject; but 
the reader cannot help admiring his coolness in 
danger, his ready witted choice of expedients, 
his mature judgment and experience. He has 
done all that mortal can at present do in the 
matter of ballooning, and has done it well. 
His expeditions with Mr. Glaisher were of 
extreme advantage to science, and their recital 
is of great interest, especially the celebrated 
ascent of September 5, 1862, when the pair 
reached the height of seven miles, and the 
adventure was within an ace of terminating 
fatally to both. Many readers will be pleased 
with these daring, yet skilful experiences of a 
veteran ballooner. 


Random Recollections of Courts and Society. By 
a Cosmopolitan. (Ward & Downey.) ‘This is 
a most entertaining book. Envy itself must 
admit that, like Horace, its anonymous author 
has lived among the great; and the great of 
our author are not the aristocracy of birth 
alone, but also the aristocracy of talent. 
Although he has a keen relish for good stories, 
he has not in his zeal for amusement forgotten 
his good nature. The only exception to this is, 
perhaps, his evident animus against the ex- 
empress of the French. His account of Fanny 
Cerrito, the famous danseuse, is pretty and 
lively. 

‘*Once,’? he says, *‘ she was threathened with 
bliadness; but an operation was successfully 
performed by Dr. G——, and light has returned to 
the gentle little fairy’s bright brown eyes.’ 


On the next page (p. 167) we read of Mdme. 
Ratazzi, who 


‘ affected a gushing and passionate love for her 
second husband, testified by girlish demonstrations, 
kissing him in public, &:., and even going so 
far that when she invited a party of twelve to 
dinner she had only eleven chairs in the room, so 
that she was compelled, as she archly expressed it, 
‘to sit in her old man’s lap.’ ”’ 


Although our Cosmopolitan has a marked pre- 
dilection for women who have made their mark 
upon the stage, he has also associated with men 
of more serious callings. He tells us of M. 
Devaux, the Belgian historian of the Roman 
empire, who became totally blind before his 
work was done, and who, by a prodigy of 
memory, dictated the maps with which his 
history is profusely interspersed (p. 239). He 
also knew intimately another blind historian, 
William Prescott, whose blindness was the 
result of inflammation of the eyes, produced 
by a piece of bread thrown in jest across the 
table at a college supper by a fellow student at 
Harvard. This misfortune did not sour his 
disposition, as a more genial or amusing 
companion never lived (p. 255). It is hardly 
fair to pick from the memoirs before us all 
the good stories they contain, and we will 
content ourselves with one more about Agassiz. 
That famous naturalist missed one morning 
three snakes he had brought home the night 
before. On searching high and low he found 
two, but one was still missing. Mrs. Agassiz 
(who was dressing) in putting on her boots 
found it coiled inside her boot. 





\ ingly at these problems ; and their results, from 


‘‘Her scream of surprise brought Agassiz, who 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, Lizzee, how terreeble it might 
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have been.’ ‘What!’ said his wife, ‘are they 
poisonous’! ‘Oh, yes, the most poisonous leetle 


serpents you can think—so rare—and you might 
have crushed the nice leetle thing’ ”’ (p. 264). 

To conclude a very brief notice of these 
Recollections, we may say that they are far from 
being the idle notes of an idle man. The 
book, though vastly entertaining, contains 
more information than is to be met with in 
many works of more pretension. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


From a letter of Prof. Sayce, dated Cairo, 
April 11, we learn that the snake-bite referred 
to in the AcADEMY of March 16 was a serious 
matter. He was bitten on the ankle by a 
cerastes, the most venomous of Egyptian 
snakes; and the wound had to be so deeply 
cauterised that he was confined to his dahabiah 
during the whole of the voyage down the Nile 
from Assuan. But after reaching Cairo he was 
able to visit Mr. Petrie in the Fayum, who has 
there made some important archaeological 
discoveries, 


Mr. Ernest E. BAKER, the nephew of the late 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillips and the legatee of his 
library, has decided to sell a select portion of 
the books and MS. collections. The sale will 
take place at Messrs. Sotheby's in June; and 
the number of lots will be about 1000. From 
a ‘‘Few Notes,” privately printed in a 
pamphlet of limited issue by Mr. Baker, we 
extract some of the greatest rarities: A fine 
copy of the first folio of Shakspere (1621), 
certified by its late owner to be perfect, with 
notes of the misprints which are apparently 
peculiar to it ; the first quarto of Pericles (1609), 
of which only three other copies exist ; Robert 
Jones’s First Book of Songes or Ayres of foure 
parts with Tableture for the lute (1600), more 
complete than the one other copy known—in 
the British Museum ; Annalia Dubrensia (1636), 
consisting of commendatory verses about the 
Cotswold games; Willobie his Avisa (fourth 
edition, 1609), one of the very few books 
published in Shakspere’s lifetime that contain 
a positive notice of him; an undated edition of 
Greene’s Dorastus and Fawnia; Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Liscoverie of Guiana (1596) ; Gower’s 
De Confessione Amantis (1553) ; the original of 
Ireland’s forgery of Shakspere’s Commonplace 
Book; and a large number of collections of 
deeds and other documents relating to Shak- 
spere’s country in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 


Mr. Eomont Hake has been invited to 
deliver an address on ‘‘ People’s Banks” before 
the Institute of Bankers on May 1. Mr. 
Egmont Hake—who has studied the workings 
of the successful Schulze-Delitzsche system in 
Germany, and of its imitators in Italy—has a 
scheme for the introduction of these institutions 
into England. 


STIMULATED by the visit of the British 
Association to Newcastle this autumn, a local 
committee has been formed to place memorial 
tablets on the houses where celebrated men and 
women were born or have for a time resided, 
Among the natives to be thus commemorated 
are Eldon, Stowell, and Collingwood; while 
the famous visitors include Marat, Kossuth, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and W. Lloyd Garrison. 
The president of the committee is the Rev. Dr. 
J. Collingwood Bruce; and the treasurer, Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin. 


Mrs. PregIrrer’s new volume of poems, 
Flowers of the Night, the publication of which 
was interrupted by the stroke which fell upon 
her in the death of her husband in January 
last, will appear early in the month of 
May. It is known that Mr. Pfeiffer was 





virtually the editor of his wife’s works, which 
passed out of her hands into his almost as soon 
as committed to paper. The issue of this volume 
is resumed at the earliest possible moment, in 
accordance with his wishes. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS will shortly pub- 
lish a volume of collected stories by Mr. Walter 
Besant, entitled 7'o Call Her Mine. It will have 
nine illustrations by Mr. A. Forestier. 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce the jour- 
nal of the voyage of H.M.S. ‘‘ Enterprise” 
in search of Sir John Franklin, as recorded by 
Admiral Sir R. Collinson, with an introduction 
by Major-General Collinson. 


A NEw work on Strathpeffer Spa: its Olimate 
and Waters, by Dr. Fortescue Fox, will be 
published immediately by Mr. H. K. Lewis. 
No account has hitherto appeared of the climate 
of this growing health resort, although it is a 
matter of no slight importance to the visitors 
and to medical men. The sulphur and chaly- 
beate waters will be carefully discussed in their 
chemistry and uses, and there will be chapters 
on the baths and on spa life. 


Messrs, Cuatro & WinpDuUs have a new 
volume in the press from the pen of Mr. J. E. 
Muddock, which they will shortly issue under 
the title of Stories Weird and Wonderful. 


Messrs. RAPHAEL Tuck & Sons will pub- 
lish, in the autumn, a poem by Mr. Arthur L. 
Salmon, entitled Told by the Water-lilies. 


Messrs. BRENTANO’s, of New York—who 
have recently opened a London branch at 430 
Strand—announce that they will soon have 
ready Kit Clarke’s Where the Trout Hide, The 
Romance of an Alter Ego, by Gen. Lloyd Bryce, 
= new edition for 1889 of Loomis’s Index 
Guide, 


THE annual meeting of the Camden Society 
will be held at the Rolls House, Chancery-lane, 
on Thursday next, May 2, at 4.30 p.m. 


Dr. GREGORIO PALMIERI, one of the keepers 
of the papal archives, and a well-known Dante 
scholar, has just printed a document from these 
archives which has an important bearing on the 
history of the Italian spoken language. The 
monograph has the following title: Introiti ed 
esitt di Papa Niccold ITT. [1279-1280] Antichis- 
simo documento di lingua Italiana. This is the 
oldest document written in Italian prose, thirty 
years before Dante’s composition of his treatise, 
De vulgari Eloquentia; and it would no doubt 
have modified the immortal poet’s view on the 
subject. Dr. Gregorio, who for some time 
resided in England, had the good fortune to 
find in the ‘‘ New Temple,’’ London, five Latin 
documents, attested by Tuscans with a few 
words in their vernacular. They are dated 1274 
and 1278, consequently earlier than the present 
document, In the preface the learned editor 
gives a summary of the historical part of the 
document, which relates not only to the life of 
Pope Nicholas, but also to the political economy 
of the time. The great number of persons con- 
cerned in it and the many localities mentioned 
are very interesting for Italian history and 
geography. These are the subject of special 
indices, carefully elaborated. There is also 
appended an excellent facsimile of the MS. 
Dr. Gregorio’s publication is an excellent ex- 
ample of the typography of the Vatican press. 
We are glad to see on the cover two important 
publications announced by the same editor. 
One with the title of ‘ Diario del viaggio 
scientifico, storico, artistico e letterario, del 
Cardinale Giuseppe Garampi, in Italia, Sviz- 
zera, Germania, Belgio e Francia, compiuto 
negli anni 1761-1763,” from a MS. in the papal 
archives, will appear next month; the other 
will give a documentary history of the Vatican 
archives, 





—— 


THE parish registers of Roos, in Holderness, 
from 1571 to 1678, have been transcribed by 
the rector, Canon Machell, and published in a 
handy volume by Messrs. Brown & Sons, of 
Hull. There is a fair proportion of curious 
entries. Roos is near Hull; and to the siege of 
Hull by the Royalists, in 1643, may, doubtless, 
be attributed the entry in that year “none 
marryed.” In the reign of James I. the art of 
writing was an exceptional accomplishment, as 
the churchwardens repeatedly sign with their 
marks. The great plague of 1585-92 visited 
the village in the spring of 1589, twenty-seven 
deaths being registered in the month of April. 
The Puritan tendencies of the time are shown 
by the rector designating himself, in 1611, 
““Verbi Minister.” In August, 1661, ‘“‘ Master 
Stevenson”? makes a note that he is ‘the 
minister of Roose until Bartholomew Day next, 
after Anno Dome 1662”; but John Shore, who 
succeeded Master Stevenson, in the earlier 
years of his incumbency, signs himself ‘‘ Evang. 
Minister,” or ‘‘ Verbi Minister,” or ‘‘ Parochus,” 
- title of rector being, apparently, in bad 
odour. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE forthcoming number of the Archaeo- 
logical Review will include articles on ‘‘ Totem- 
Clans in the Old Testament,” by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs; ‘‘ Early Church Dedications in Scot- 
land,” by Miss Russell; ‘‘ Roman Remains in 
Lincoln,” by Mr. J. E. Price; and ‘The 
Science of Folklore,” by Mr. J. Stuart-Glennie, 
Mr. Nutt also contributes a review of Hennessy’s 
Todd Lectures. 


THE Century _for May wiil include the 
following articles: ‘‘ American Relations with 
Samoa,” by Mr. George H. Bates; ‘‘Samoa: 
the Isles of the Navigators,” by Mr. H. W. 
Whitaker (illustrated); ‘‘ Recollections of Jean 
Frarcois Millet,’ by Mr. Wyatt Eaton 
(illustrated); ‘‘ The Monasteries of Ireland,” 
by Mr. Charles de Kay (illustrated); ‘‘ Round 
about Jerusalem,” by Mr. Edward L. Wilson 
(illustrated); ‘‘A Ride through the Trans- 
Baikal,” by George Kennan (illustrated). 


Amone the features of the new volume of 
Wit and Wisdom, which commences with the 
issue for May 7, will be the opening chapters oi 
a story by John Strange Winter entitled 
‘Sophy Carmine,” and the first of a series of 
papers by Mr. Andrew Lang on literary 
topics. A serial story, by Mr. George Manville 
Fenn, is in preparation for the same journal. 
Both this and John Strange Winter’s story will 
be illustrated by Mr. Harrison Miller. 


St. Nicholas will contain: ‘‘ Daddy take the 
Runaway,” III., by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, 
an illustration of ‘‘A Dancing Lesson One 
Hundred Years Ago”; ‘‘Dogs of Noted 
Americans,” III., by Mr. G. Van R. Wickham ; 
and ‘‘The Baby’s Sunny Corner,” drawn by 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote. 


Mr. FREDERICK BARNARD will supply a series 
of humorous original sketches to Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal, the first of which will appear 
in the number published on May 1. 


In consequence of Dr. Felbermann’s having 
taken up his residence abroad, the acting 
editorship of Life has been undertaken by Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards. 


THE Rev. W. W. TuLtocn, of Glasgow, son 
of the late Principal Tulloch, will succeed Prof. 
Story as editor of the Scots Magazine. 


Michael’s Magazine, published by Mr. Michael 
Barstow, will henceforth be enlarged by eight 


» pages, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SONNET TO THE SEA. 


O sEensELzss Sea, how long shall men proclaim 
Thy freedom and thy power ! Slave of the Moon, 
Thy wrath is borrowed of the wind, the Noon 

Supplies thy smiles, thy life is but a name 

That poets use. To thee nor praise nor blame 
Belong. And yet shall man, alas, not soon 
Forget to fear thee, and thy dim halls strewn 

With bones of bravest man and fairest dame. 

The careless fish within thee sport and breed, 
The bird above thee spreads her scornful wing ; 

Yet thou, more lifeless than thy weakest weed, 
Canst shake the very soul of Priest and King. 

And aye to man thy breathless breast appears 

A waste of sighs, a wilderness of tears, 


COSMO MONKHOUSE, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Dr. MAUDSLEY opens the new number of 
Mind with an interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Double Brain.” His argument goes to show 
that the cerebral hemispheres are two distinct, 
though connected, organs. Perhaps the most 
curious suggestion he makes is that conscious- 
ness may flit, so to speak, from one hemisphere 
to another, being now sustained by the action 
of one, now by that of the other. This hypo- 
thesis would seem to add to the difficulty of an 
already sufficiently difficult problem, viz., What 
is the physical counterpart of our continuous 
conscious life, or the so called ‘seat of the 
soul” ? The other two articles are a rather stiff 
epistemological study on the necessary assump- 
tions in our intuition of space, by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen; and an exposition of the philosophy 
of Swedenborgianism, by Mr. W. Donovan. 
We may pass over these to notice a remarkable 
contribution to psychological research under 
the head, ‘‘ Mental Association investigated by 
Experiment.” Prof. Cattell (his new title will 
remind his English friends that he has returned 
to his fatherland), aided by some competent 
auxiliaries, has carried out a long series of 
experiments into the time taken for a name to 
suggest a second idea sufficiently distinct to 
be nameable, and into the prevailing direc- 
tions of such suggestion. The results are care- 
fully classed and tabulated. It is worth 
remarking, perhaps, that these experiments do 
not bear exclusively on association, and the title 
might better have been ‘“‘ Ideational Sequence.” 
It is obvious that when, for example, the name 
‘house ” calls up ‘‘ window ” (it isodd, by the 
bye, that it did not frequently, if at all, call 
up ‘‘roof” or ‘‘ chimney,” as it might be ex- 
pected to do, with those given to drawing houses), 
or “ship,” calls up ‘‘ sail,” what really takes 
place is an analytic selection, from the image 
immediately excited by the name given, of one 
of its prominent or interesting details. Such 
analytic selection, as might be expected, plays 
a large part in the case of the common names 
which stand for complex wholes, as “ tree,” 
“chair,” “bird,” &c. Similarly, as might be 
expected also, when one class-name calls up 
another it is very frequently that of a familiar 
sub-class, Thus ‘‘ quadruped ” would naturally 
suggest “horse” or ‘‘dog,” for the obvious 
reason that, as soon as the mind tries to image 
out @ general name, it tends to form a generic 
image of some familiar variety. For the boy 
who has mainly formed his idea of quadruped 
by a reference, say, to horse, the image of this 
last is virtually a constituent in the idea quad- 
ruped. In the case of all these processes it 
may be objected that the term association is 
inappropriate. It may be added that the 
writers are hardly justified in urging, against 
Steinthal, that the frequency of this process of 
selection of a constituent feature of an idea 
proves that the whole suggests the part more 
readily than the part the whole, It may be 





expected to do so only in those cases where 
any fairly distinct development of the original 
idea involves the presence of an easily distin- 
guishable detail. Thus, one cannot image hand 
without mentally seeing the fingers. Hence 
that “hand” should suggest ‘‘finger” 219 
times as against twenty suggestions of ‘‘ arm,” 
is just what one would have argued a priori. 
But would ‘‘ tail ” suggest ‘‘ hair’ except to a 
boy who had just been pulling one’ The 
experimentors’ own conclusions seem to show 
this to be unlikely. Thus, ‘‘ hat” suggested 
‘‘brim” only eleven times, while it called up 
‘*head”’ seventy times. In order to compare 
the tendencies to separate and re-integrate 
psychical material, it would be important to 
distinguish carefully the words selected, accord- 
ing as they answer to ideas of objects which we 
can and are accustomed to image as detached 
wholes, or to ideas of things which we most 
naturally and habitually image as parts. Face 
is a good example of the first, detached from its 
continuous surroundings—head, &c.—because 
of its special and supreme interest. It is to be 
hoped that these highly promising psycho- 
logical experiments will be followed up. 


THE new number of Brain contains an 
article of exceptional interest for psychologists 
—viz., ‘Hallucinations, and the Subjective 
Sensations of the Sane,” by Dr. Hack Tuke. 
The writer shows himself not merely familiar 
with the phenomena of hallucination, but keen 
in psychological insight. He renders good 
service by insisting on a distinction, much lost 
sight of even by competent writers—viz., be- 
tween the question (1) whether a perception is 
true or false—that is, caused by an external 
object, or due to abnormal action of the 
nervous system ; and (2) whether in any given 
case of a hallucination known to be such, the 
end organ—eg., the retina—is involved. He 
shows conclusively that Brewster’s test—viz., 
pushing one eye-ball (which, as most persons 
know, doubles the image of a real external 
object)—was intended to determine the first of 
these two points, not the second. In order to 
determine the second point, he adopts as criteria 
of retinal activity the tests known to hold 
good of after-images—viz., movement of the 
imaginary object with actual movement of the 
eyes, projection into external space when the 
observer looks on a dark ground, and the 
covering or obscuring of real objects before the 
eye. By the application of these tests he has 
reached the conclusion that hallucinations 
need not, though they sometimes do, involve 
the periphery. 

THE American Journal of Psychology, which 
has entered on its second year, deserves a word 
of recognition. The last number (February) 
contains a most noteworthy account of the 
autobiography of a paranoiac. That a mono- 
maniac afflicted with the wildest religious 
delusions, the victim of hallucinations and of 
homicidal and suicidal impulses, and requiring 
to be confined within an asylum, should thus 
be able to write so intelligible an history of his 
experiences is in itself not a little astonishing. 
When to thisit is added that his production is 
at once the outcome of a delusion—viz., that 
he is a prophet charged with a new religious 
revelation—and a detailed, and in some respects 
subtle analysis of his own feelings and ex- 
periences, distinctly regarded as abnormal, the 
reader may perhaps imagine the strange in- 
terest of the publication. Such a record by the 
subject himself of the gradual oncoming of 
insanity through the customary stages of sus- 
picion of others, love of solitude, violent out- 
bursts of hatred, and so forth, ought to be of 
the highest scientific value. Possibly, too, it 
would be hardly less instructive to such an 
imaginative depictor of the morbid phases of 
the human mind as Mr. R. L. Stevenson. 
The review contains, in addition to this picce de 





résistance, a@ careful historical review of the 
modern theoriesof memory, a study on the 
errors in observation known as the Personal 
Equation, and a very full résumé of ‘‘ recent 
psychological literature,” under which title 








are included works on anthropology, 
neurology, «ec. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* HERMES BALLENUS.,” 
Cambridge: April 22, 1889. 
In Chaucer’s Hous of Fame, 1. 1273, we find : 
‘* Ther saugh I Hermes Ballenus.”’ 


No satisfactory explanation of this name is 
known to me in print. I do not think any 
explanation of it is known even in Germany ; 
for I find that Willert, in his note on the line, 
only refers (as I do in my own notes) to the 
Roman de la Rose, 1, 14,599, and suggests that 
Hermes and Ballenus are different people, and 
that Ballenus is an error for Helenus. 

However, Prof. Cowell has sent me a solution 
which is far more satisfactory, and which I 
venture to think quite settles the question. 

In the fourth volume of the Notices ef 
Mémoires des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, p. 107, there is a notice by De Sacy of 
MS. Arabe de la Bibl. du Roi, No. 959; of 
which the title is—‘‘ Le Livre du Secret de la 
Créature, par le sage Bélinous.’’ Here is the 
very name, ‘ Bélinous,” of which we are in 
search. 

The account of this MS., as given by De 
Sacy, is instructive. He first of all shows that 
‘*Belinous” is not to be confounded, as by 
some, with * Plinius”—i.e., Pliny; as his book 
is quite different from Pliny’s, and has nothing 
to do with it. He suggests, at p. 110, that the 
person really meant is rather Apollonius of 
Tyana; for the sage ‘‘ Belinous” tells us that 
he was born at ‘‘Tuaya,” which (it is suggested) 
may beacorruption of Tyana, and, considering 
the extraordinary disguises under which proper 
names appear, such a change as that from 
Apollonius to Belinous it strictly within the 
bounds of probability. 

De Sacy gives an epitome of the contents, of 
which I here give a mere abstract, as being 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The first chapter begins: ‘‘ Here is the book 

of the sage Belinous, who possesses the art of 
talismans; here is what Belinous says.” He 
then expatiates on the vastness and extent of 
his knowledge, and proceeds to explain the uni- 
verse. He begins with the old doctrine of the 
four elements, of which all things consist. He 
says: 
‘* T am an orphan of the people of Tuaya [ Tyana?]. 
There was, in the place where I dwelt, wu statue of 
stone, elevated on a wooden column. On the 
column were inscribed the words: J am Hermes, 
to whom all knowledge has been given [p 119]. More- 
over, on the breast of the statue was mscribed: 
Whoever would learn the nature of things, let him 
search beneath my feet.’’ 


This reminds us of Tale No. 107 in the Gesta 
Romanorum ; see Swan’s Translation. Belinous 
then tells us how he alone understood the latter 
inscription, and determined to dig beneath the 
column. Of course he soon found a subter- 
ranean passage and cave. He wandered about 
there, fell asleep, and saw a vision of an old 
man. Guided by the vision, he discovered a 
book; doubtless the book of Hermes. He 
seized his treasure, hurried away to upper air, 
and found in the book, as he had expected, all 
the secrets of the universe. All this preamble, 
of course, answers to the modern preface and 
advertisement. 

The mention of Hermes settles the question, 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Hermes Ballenus”’ is clearly this 
‘Hermes Belinous”—i.e., the Belinous who 
adopted the philosophy of Hermes; the word 
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Hermes being taken as adjectival, somewhat as 
in “ Chinese Gordon,” or “Stonewall Jackson” ; 
or, to take examples from Chaucer himself, 
‘‘ Charles Oliver” and ‘‘Genylon Oliver” ; see 
the Monkes Tale, B. 3577. Compare also 
‘‘Eacides Chiron”; Hous of Fame, 1206. 
Moreover, we may note that ou is merely the 
French way of writing the Italian u; so that 
‘‘Belinous” may just as well be written 
‘‘Belinus.” Of course, Hermes is Hermes Tris- 
megistus, to whom it was once fashionable to 
impute works on science. 

We may safely conclude that Ballenus refers 
to ‘‘ the sage Belinus, who possessed the art of 
talismans,” and who, on his own showing, 
derived his knowledge from the celebrated 
Hermes Trismegistus. Moreover, it seems 
possible that Belinus may be identified with 
the famous Apollonius of Tyana. 

I am very grateful to Prof. Cowell for his 
excellent suggestion, and I hope that other 
students of Chaucer will be the same. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE FATHER OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
London: April 15, 1889, 


Though I have not enjoyed leisure to investi- 
gate the subject as 1 could wish, I owe it to 
those friends who have been kind enough to 
interest themselves in my inquiry to put on 
record the information with which they have 
supplied me regarding the genealogy of 
Warren Hastings. If I am unable to produce 
any very satisfactory result, I suppose that this 
is only the common fate of amateur pedigree 
hunting. 

It may be remembered that my letter in the 
AcADEMY of February 23 threw doubt on cer- 
tain statements contained in Gleig’s Memoirs of 
Warren Hastings (3 vols., 1841), which all 
subsequent biographers have adopted. Gleig 
says that Warren Hastings’s great-grandfather, 
Samuel, presented his second son (unnamed) to 
the rectory of Daylesford in 1701, and alienated 
the manor of Daylesford in 1715; that this 
rector of Daylesford—whom, as we shall see 
below, was undoubtedly named Penyston— 
had two sons, Howard, the elder, born in 1711, 
and Pynaston (sic) the younger, born in 1715; 
that Pynaston married in 1730, ‘‘ when he 
could not have been more than fifteen years of 
age,” and that his famous son, Warren, was 
born on December 6, 1732. 

As tending to disprove Gleig’s date of 1715 
for the birth of Pynaston (properly Penyston, 
as I shall call him henceforth), I quoted the fol- 
lowing entry from Foster’s Alumni Oxoniensea, 
which shows that he was born circ. 1708: 


** Hastings, Penyston, s. Penyston of Daylesford, 
co. Worcester, cler. Balliol Coll. matric. 28 March, 
1724, aged 16; his brother Samuel bar.-at-law, 
Middle Temple, 1717.”’ 


I further referred to Nash’s Worcestershire (1781) 
to prove that Penyston Hastings was rector of 
Daylesford from 1701 to 1752, on the presenta- 
tion of Penyston Hastings senior ; and that his 
predecessor, Charles Penyston, was likewise 
presented by Penyston Hastings in 1690. 

Thus far I had gone in my letter that ap- 
peared in the ACADEMY of February 23. I now 
procced to adduce the additional evidence bear- 
ing on the matter which has been placed at my 
disposal by correspondents, and to comment on 
its relevancy. 

(1) Mr. W. W. Fowler, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, has copied the following extract from 
the Matriculation Register of Balliol College: 


** March 26, 1724. 


** Penistone Hastings filius «unicws Penistoni 


Hastings Clerici de Daleford in agro Worcestien : 
admissus est communarius.’’ 

Unfortunately, this entry gives no indication of 
age; and it adds a fresh element of confusion 





in the epithet ‘“‘unicus.” It is abundantly 
clear aliunde that Warren Hastings’s father 
had at least one other brother living at the 
time. Possibly ‘‘unicus” may be a faulty 
mode of extending ‘‘i” for primus, for there 
seems good reason to believe that this Penyston 
was his father’s eldest son. 

(2.) Mr. Fowler was also kind enough to ask 
the present rector of Daylesford to search the 
parish registers ; and that gentleman has cour- 
teously replied as follows : 


‘The registers are in a very bad condition, and 
only go back as far as 1679. The first entry under 
that date is the baptism of one Henry Hastings, 
son of Penyston* H. and Elizabeth his wife. The 
next H. entry is of one Theophilus,t son of the 
same parents, baptized in 1793. Next we come 
to Howard, son of Penyston H. and Priscilla his 
wife, baptised in 1711; and, lastly, Samuel, son 
of the same, baptised in 1715. This is the last 
H. entry I can find. There is a note in the register 
of the induction of Penyston H. to this living in 
1701, and of the burial of the same in 1752 
(October 1). Beyond that there is nothing to 
a any light upon the matter you wrote to me 
about. 


Penyston, the commoner of Balliol, and the 
father of Warren Hastings, is thus altogether 
absent from the Daylesford parish register. 
And this is the more strange because the entry 
in the University Matriculation Register gives 
the place of birth, and means explicitly that 
P. H. was born at Daylesford. The statement 
(supra) that his father was ‘of ” that place is 
only Mr. Foster’s way of extending the eriginal. 

But the parish register does help us to this 
extent—that it gives another brother, Samuel, 
as born in 1715, the very year assigned by 
Gleig for the birth of Penyston. Whether this 
Samuel be identical with the Samuel Hastings 
‘‘of the Middle Temple, 1717,” mentioned by 
Mr. Foster (supra), I cannot tell. The parish 
register confirms Gleig’s date for the birth of 
Howard. 

(3) Prof. Sanday, of Oxford, communicated 
my former letter in the ACADEMY to Mr. W. H. 
Woodman - Hastings, of Shuthonger Manor 
House, Tewkesbury, who is the nearest living 
representative of the family, being the grand- 
son of Ann, Warren Hastings’s sister. That 
gentleman has obligingly put into writing 
what he believes to be, from family tradition, 
the correct account. According to this account, 
Penyston H., son of Samuel and rector 
of Daylesford, was married in 1703 to Priscilla 
Gardiner {; and their son Penyston was born in 
1704, 

Concerning this traditional birth-date, I will 
only remark that it is more difficult to reconcile 
with Gleig’s date of 1715 than it is with the 
Matriculation Register date of circ. 1708, and 
that it seems at least to show that Penyston 
was regarded in the family as the eldest son. 

So much for my not very successful endeavour 
to be ‘‘ in at the birth”’ of the father of Warren 
Hastings. I may add that the name Penyston 
undoubtedly comes from a family long settled 
at Cornwell (or Cornwall) in Oxfordshire—a 
parish adjoining Daylesford in Worcestershire 
—who at some early period intermarried with 
the Hastingses. Gleig, indeed, says that 
‘Cornwall was the seat of another branch of 








* This earlier Penyston must b> the one by 
whom—and not directly, at least, by his father 
Samuel—the Rev. Penyston H. was presented to the 
rectory of Daylesford (Nash, ut supra). 

+ Theophilus, I may remark, was the Christian 
name of the earl of Huntingdon of the time, with 
whose family the Hastingses of Daylesford claimed 
relationship. 

t I learn from Nash’s Worcestershire that there 
are (or were) monuments in Daylesford church to 
several Gardiners, the first of whom married a 
daughter of Simon Hastings (0d. 1627), dating 
from 1632 to 1686. 





the Hastings family” ; but Gleig, I fear, is by 
no means an infallible guide. 
Jas. 8. Cotton, 








THE FACSIMILE PAGES IN LORD SPENCER’s 

COPY OF MALORY’s ‘‘ MORTE DARTHUR.” 

Berlin: April 19, 1889, 

In my letter, published in the ACADEMY of 
February 9, besides giving an account of the 
facsimile pages in Lord Spencer’s copy, and 
quoting the variations from the originals of 
seventeen pages, I stated that I had sent four 
more pages to America, hitherto considered 
genuine, but now discovered by me to be fac- 
similes. Through the kindness of the present 
owner of the copy formerly in the Osterley 
Library, Mrs. Abby E. Pope, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
these four pages have also been collated with 
the originals, and to complete my statement, I 
give here the result: 


N, recto and N, recto are faultless. On N, 
verso, 1. 8, for faith read ‘‘faid’’; 1. 28, for 
ge read Mt es ‘ag On re verso, 1, 22, 
or beynge read ‘‘brynge”’; 1, 29, for /hee 
read ‘* fhoef.”’ y 
H. Oskar SoMMER, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, April 29, 8 p.m. Aristotelian : ‘Some Curious 
Parallels between Greek and Chinese Thought,” by 
Canon Aubrey L. Moore. 

TUESDAY, April 30, 2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anniversary 
Meeting 


8p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Italian Rensia- 
ance _ceeatane—s. Their Associations,’ by Dr. J. P. 
ec! x 
8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Tae Northern Water- 
way to Siberia,” by Capt. Wiggins. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘* Armour 
for Ships,” by Sir Nathaniel Barnaby. 

WEDNESDAY. May 1, 1.30 p.m. Royal Institution: 
Annual Meeting. 

8pm. Societyof Arts: ‘Secondary Batteries,” 
by Mr. W. H. Preece. 

8p.m. Elizabethan: ‘ Spenser’s ‘Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale, ”’ by Prof. A. W. Ward. 

THurRsDAY, May 2,8 pm. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
Science of Animal Locomotion in its Relation to 
Design in Art,” illustrated with the Zoopraxiscops, 
L., by Mr. weard Muybridge. 

4p.m. Archaeological Institute : ‘* Ritual Eccle- 
siology in East Norfolk,” Mr. J. Lewis André; 
**Earthenware and Glass-Bottles, Bronze Spoon 
and Incense Burner,” exhibited by Mr. A. Oliver. 

430 p.m. Oamden Society: Annual Meeting. 

8p.m. Linnean. 

8pm. Chemical. 

Fripay, May 3, § p.m. Society of Arts: “The Karun 
River a3 a Trade Route,” by Gen. Sir Murdoch 


Smith. 

8 p.m. Philological: * Report on my Dialect 
Work,” by Mr. A. J. Ellis. 

8p.m. Geologists’ Association. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: * Aluminium,” by 
Sir Henry Roscoe. 

Saturpvay, May 4,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Origin and Development of Gpera in England.” 
= . re Ilustrations, I., by Mr. Joseph 

ennett. 


SCIENCE. 


Essays in Biblical Greek. By Edwin Hatch. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Awnone the principles so clearly laid down by 
Dr. Hatch for the determination of the mean- 
ing of words in Biblical Greek, two stand 
out conspicuously as implying a tacit correc- 
tion of much previous work: (1) his insie- 
tence on the necessity for caution in the 
transference of analogies from classical usage; 
(2) the tendency which his essay shows to 
obliterate rather than to emphasise the dis- 
tinctions between synonyms. On both there 
points, however, the difference of treatment 
may easily appear at first sight to be greater 
than it is. It is natural to compare Dr. 
Hatch’s book with the late Archbishop 
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Trench’s Synonyms of the New Testament, and 
the occasional notes on words in commentaries 
like those of Bishop Lightfoot and Bishop 
Ellicott. It will be found that there is, in 
practice, on both sides, a good deal of ap- 
roximation. 

To take the points raised in order. It is 
true that classical parallels are quoted largely 
in the works just mentioned; but it is rarely 
without a sense of the limitations to which 
they are subject. The inductions obtained in 
this way are usually checked by independent 
inductions from the passages in which they 
occur in the Oldand New Testaments. At the 
same time, it is very probable that Dr. Hatch 
has made use of his work on the Clarendon 
Press Concordance to make his examination of 
the passages from the Old Testament at least 
more searching and exhaustive. But, on the 
other hand, I do not gather that he refuses 
the help of classical quotations altogether. 
If he had done so, [ should have been 
obliged to join issue with him. There are 
not a few instances (in the forefront of which 
I should be inclined to place codia and ¢dpd- 
vgots) in which even philosophical distinc- 
tions have percolated downwards into popular 
speech, and have had a real effect in giving 
the direction to common use. But I take it 
that here Dr. Hatch has followed the reason- 
able course. He states the classical usage 
first, and then the Hellenistic and Biblical 
usage; and he holds the two things well 
apart. 

On the second point, while I acknowledge 
the justice of Dr. Hatch’s remark ‘that 
distinctions between synonyms tend to fade 
away, and the original force of metaphors to 
become weakened by familiarity,” and while 
Ialso admit the importance of keeping this 
tendency in language well in mind, the im- 
pression left upon me is that Dr. Hatch has 
gone rather too far in the application of this 
principle. He lays what I believe to be too 
much stress upon some considerations, such as 
the use of different Greek words to represent 
the same Hebrew and of the same Greek 
words to represent different Hebrew. Very 
often, although this is the case, there is amarked 
preponderance of instances in favour of the 
appropriation of particular words as equivalent 
in the two languages. And allowance should 
further be made (a) for the influence of the 
context, which is always an important element 
in translation, and (b) for simple failure on 
the part of the translator to hit the right 
expression. Vernacular speech has, I think, 
a finer instinct than Dr. Hatch gives it credit 
for; and it is also well to be:r in mind that 
two words may be applied to the sume person 
or the same thing and yet not be applied in 
precisely the same way. I will try to make 
my meaning clear by a few examples. There 
are scveral in which—with every willingness 
to give the evidence a re-heariog — I find 
myself disposed to fall back upon the older 
View. 

dperai — “praises.”  Tais is indeed very 
generally accepted. I submit, however, that 
apery has not lost its propsr meaning, ‘' ex- 
ecllence ”’ ; but that the idea of ‘‘ praise’’ is 
derived in the first instance from its use with 
sueh Words as dvayyé\\ew, é£ayyéddcw, 
pynoOivar, dupyetoBar (“to tell forth the 
excellencies of God” — ‘to praise Him”), 
and that then from its association with such 


| contexts it came to mean, or was on the verge 
of meaning, ‘“‘ascription of excellence,” or 
‘¢ praise.”” The only passage in which the 
word by itself seems to have this sense is 
Is. xlii. 8. In 2 Peteri. 3, I do not think 
that dog means ‘‘glorv” in the sense of 
‘ praise.”’? I should rather compare it with 
Rom. vi. 4, where dia ris d0éns tod matpds = 
51a THs Oeias Suvvdpews. 

deordaiuwv.— Dr. Hatch, with other 
excellent authorities (including Field), 
decides for the meaning ‘‘ superstitious ” 
in Acts xvii. 22. I should prefer a 
more ambiguous word. The French dévot 
is exactly what we want; but even in 
English we may translate ‘‘I perceive that 
you are a devout people” (the English idiom 
would hardly represent the comparison more 
directly). If we may compare the report of 
this speech in the Acts with St. Paul’s 
Epistles—and I believe that the report itself 
is of a kind to justify us in so comparing it— 
then I think we may say with some confidence 
that St. Paul would avoid so brusque an 
exordium as the other rendering would 
impose upon him. 

dvabjxn.—Dr. Hatch is one of those who 
are 80 impressed by the usage of the LXX. as 
to claim for d:a0j«n the meaning ‘‘ covenant,” 
even in Heb. ix. 16,17. The context seems 
to me to override this argument. I content 
myself with quoting Dr. Field: 


‘“‘ We agree with Dean Alford that ‘it is quite 
vain to deny the testamentary sense of Sia0qxn in 
this passage.’ If the question were put to any 
person of common intelligence, ‘What docu- 
ment is that which is of no force at all during 
the lifetime of the person who executed it ?’ 
the answer can only be, ‘A man’s will or 
testament.’ A covenant is out of the question : 
partly because there must be two parties to it, 
and also because the validity of a covenant, 
unless otherwise expressed, depends rather upon 
the life than the death of the parties; so that 
in this case we should have expected the seven- 
teenth verse to run thus: d:adjnn yap én (wor 
BeBaia, rel unwore itxver bre réOvynxev 6 Siadeuevos. 
As to the word itself, it should be observed that 
diadhxny 8€0ero is generally used in classical 
Greek of making a testament, not a covenant, 
which latter is rather cuv@jxny cvvédero,” 


If proof were needed that the phrase could 
still bear its classical sense, we only have to 
think of the Zestaments of the XII. Patri- 
archs, where it occurs p2ssim. 

Sikatos, Sixavootvy.—In Matt. i. 19 Dr. 
Hatch would give to dixaos the sense of 
“kindly ”’; but the contrast between dixaros 
and dyafds in Rom. v. 7 seems to me to go 
against this. Of the two characters the 
dyads is clearly intended to be the more 
attractive. In Matt. vi. « De. Hatch would 
make dixaocvvy the real equivalent of the 
glosses éAenuocvvy and ddcrs. I do not thiak 
that this quite hits the mark. In the pre- 
vious chapter the disciples are told that their 
righteousness must ‘‘ exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees.”” This com- 
mand is still in sight; and it is ex- 
emplified in respect to alms, prayer, and 
fasting. But ‘‘almsgiving”’ is only one form 
of dixatoo’vy; it is not the whole of it. To 
say this is not to deny that the Jews, in the 
time of Christ, often went far to identify the 
two expressions. 

Aurpovcba:.—This word appears to be treated 





doubt, itisin very many passages. That even 
dohvrpwors has no further sense is forcibly 
argued by Oltramare on Rom. iii. 24, who con- 
tends that if the idea of ransom is contained in 
drohvrpwors, it must mean “ putting to ran- 
som,” not ‘‘ payment of a ransom.” Yet 
that some such idea is present in the word 
seems to me to be proved by the resolution of 
the metaphor in Mark x. 45: dotvar rv Wuyny 
avtod Avtpov dvti woA\AGv. | Tim. ii. 6: 6 Sods 
€avroy avridvtpov brép mavrwv. I should be 
inclined myself to state the principle broadly 
that a metaphor may be dropped any number 
of times without prejudice to its revival where 
the context distinctly suggests it. It is not 
so much any conscious laying stress upon 
derivation as that an old association of ideas 
is called into play. I would venture to apply 
this (against the majority of commentators) to 
the use of eiododcGa: in Rom. i. 10, where 
I believe it to be rightly rendered by the 
Valgate prosperum iter habeam. 

mepatew, mepacuds.—I suspect that the 
treatment of these words will command a far 
larger measure of attention than of assent. It 
is, certainly, a bold step to propose anew name 
for what has hitherto been known as the 
Temptation, and a new rendering in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Dr. Hatch would translate 
rreipacOnvat vrs Tov diaf3dAov *‘ to be tried, i.¢. 
afflicted, by the Devil,” and pi) éwevéyxys 
npas eis Tepacpdy, * bring us not into trial, 
3.¢. into tribulation or persecution.”” But in 
the latter case, apart from the argument that 
the deeper meaning is probably the true one, 
the previous petition seems to show that the 
spiritual sphere has been definitely entered 
and the bodily or material sphere left behind. 
The mention of bodily wants does not go 
beyond the émovcvos apros of the fourth 
petition. And in the former case the context 
appears to be no less decisive. It is, indeed, 
difficult to do justice all at once to a view 
which, slight as the change seems, would yet 
sever the connexion between the zeipacpol 
and the dawnings of the Messianic conscious- 
ness, and would so destroy one of the land- 
marks in this portion of the history. But I 
cannot think that the philological argument 
is strong enough to require such a sacrifice. 

mévys, Tpais, TTwXds, Tarevos —Theee words 
furnish us with a good opportunity for com- 
paring Dr. Hatch’s method with that of his 
predecessors. I place side by side the 
conclusion at which he arrives in respect to 
them with a like summary (slightly abridged) 
from Archbishop Trench’s Synonyms (p. 125 ) 


DR, HATCH. AKCHBISHOP TRENCH. 





as convertible with prerOor, ovfew. And so, no | 


‘* The inference to which 
these comparisons lead 
is that the rw ol, 
mwévntes, Mpacis, Tamewol 
are all names for one 
and the same class, the 
poor of an oppressed 
country, the peasantry 
or feliahin, who then, 
as now, for the most 
part lived quiet and reli- 
gious lives, but who 
were the victims of von- 
stant ill-treatmevt and 
plunder at the hands not 
only of tyrannical rulers, 
but also of powerful and 
lawless neighbours.”’ 


“In both thes words 
(révns and mrwxés) the 
sense of poverty, aud of 
poverty in this world’s 
goods, is involved; and 
they continually occur 
together in the Septua- 
gint, in the Psalms 
especially, with no rigid 
demarcation of their 
meanings — very much 
as our ‘‘poor and 
needy’’; and whatever 
distinction may exist in 
the Hebrew between 
TWAS and ‘2Y, the 
Alexandrian trauslators 
have either considered it 
not reproducible by the 
help of these words, or 
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have not cared to repro- 
duce it; for they have 
no fixed rule, translat- 
ing the one and the 
other by mrwxés and 
mwévns alike. Still, there 
are passages which show 
that they were perfectly 
aware of a distinction 
between them, and 
would, where’ they 
thought good, maintain 
it; occasions upon which 
they employ zévns (as 
Deut. xxiv. 16, 17; 2 
Sam. xii. 1, 3, 4), and 
where mrwxés would 
have been manifestly 
unfit.” 
The few realistic touches introduced by Dr. 
Hatch are an example of his skill in giving 
life to the meaning of words; but we see 
also his tendency to lay stress on the common 
element in synonyms rather than on that 
which distinguishes them from each other. As 
a substantial estimate of the relation of the 
words with which he is dealing, that which is 
given by Archbishop Trench seems to me very 
just. We need to realise that the use of 
words may often be loose, and yet that there 
is at bottom a right and a wrong way of using 
them ; and that the consciousness of this takes 
a long time in dying out. 

riotis.—TI only refer to this word as illus- 
trating one of the limitations to philological 
exegesis. Dr. Hatch here practically takes 
the common view, pointing out that, already 
before St. Paul, Philo had used the word in a 
sense in which ‘the intellectual state of mind 
which is called ‘conviction’ is blended with 
the moral state of mind which is called 
‘trust.’”” No doubt, zicrs represents the 
blending of an intellectual and a moral state, 
but I question if “‘trust’’ is an adequate 
name for the latter. To enter thoroughly 
into St. Paul’s conception of ‘‘faith,” we 
must view it in the light of his own mental 
experience. It meant for him primarily the 
conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah and the Son of God, but then he 
further read into it those moral consequences 
which his own fervid nature drew from that 
conviction. It became for him an intense 
active feeling of self-surrender and devotion. 

I have taken up the space at my disposal 
in discussing those points which it seemed to 
me could be discussed most profitably, and the 
rest must be confined within narrow limits. 
The third essay, on the ‘‘ Psychological Terms 
in Biblical Greek,” is very interesting. The 
psychology of the Septuagiot, Hexapla, and 
Philo is fully treated, but we miss a corres- 
ponding section on the like terms in the New 
Testament. These Dr. Hatch dismisses with 
two propositions which I believe to be en- 
tirely true: (1) that the usage of the Synoptic 
Gospels is closely allied to that of the Septua- 
gint; (2) that the usage of St. Paul is 
essentially different from that of Philo, 

In the first part of this review I quoted 
the passage in which Dr. Hatch suggests that 
the composite quotations in the New Testa- 
ment and early Fathers are really derived 
from Jewish manuals. There is much to be 
eaid for this thesis. But, supposing that it 
were made probable that the writers who 
repeat these composite quotations took them 
from manuals, and not from each other, the 
alternative would still remain that the 
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manuals in question might be not Jewish but 
Christian. The great example of composite 
quotation in Romans iii. 10-18 is in proof 
of the Pauline doctrine of universal wicked- 
ness, to which I do not think that there is 
anything quite parallel, ¢.g., in the Sibylline 
Books. The subject will be well worth pur- 
suing further. 

Of the essays which relate to the text of 
the Old Testament I would rather not speak. 
I often find myself inclined, at first sight, to 
take a different view of the evidence from Dr. 
Hatch. I understand, however, that he him- 
self regards this part of his work as mainly 
tentative; and if he is still feeling his way 
after so much experience, much more must 
this be the case with one who has given to the 
subject very little direct study. As tentative 
work Dr. Hatch’s is particularly valuable, 
from the clearness with which the details of 
the problem are stated. 

This clearness, which is a conspicuous 
feature of the book throughout, is due in part 
to the printers as well as to the author. 
Everything possible is done by variations of 
the type and mode of printing to assist the 
intelligence of the reader. But there is a 
curious and very questionable use of type in 
the uncial text. 

W. Sanpay. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. WARREN DE LA RUE. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. Warren 
de la Rue, which took place on Friday, April 
19, at the age of seventy-four. 

‘Like not a few other men of science of whom 
England can boast, Mr. de la Rue was an 
active and wealthy man of business, being a 
partner in the well-known firm of the same 
name. His leisure was devoted not only to 
science, but also to the management of 
scientific institutions. During many years he 
was president of the London Institution, and 
afterwards for a short time secretary to the 
Royal Institution, in succession to the late Mr. 
Spottiswoode. He served as hon. secretary of 
the Astronomical Society, of which he was more 
than once president; and he was also twice 
elected president of the Chemical Society. 

The first subject in which he interested 
himself was the application of photography, 
by means of a micrometer, to the exact 
recording of astronomical phenomena, The 
instruments which he invented for this purpose 
were presented by him in 1873 to the University 
of Oxford, where they are now being success- 
fully made use of by Prof. Pritchard. After 
this date he chiefly devoted his attention to an 
elaborate series of researches on the electric 
discharge, for which he employed in his private 
— a battery of 15,000 chloride of silver 
cells. 

Mr. Warren de la Rue was a corresponding 
member of the Institut, in the Académie des 
Sciences; and he had received similar recogni- 
tion from many other learned bodies, both in 
this country and on the Continent. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


TnE annual report of the Department of 
Mines of New South Wales, for the year 1887, 
has just come to hand. This blue boek— 
prepared by Mr. H. Wood, the Under-secretary 
for Mines—-not only gives full statistical details, 
but includes a number of reports from the 
Wardens and Mining Registrars, and from the 
Geological Survey. It is satisfactory to note a 


marked increase in the value of the mineral 
output of 1887 compared with that of the 
previous year; the increase being due mainly 
to the development of the silver mines, Gold- 
mining has also received considerable stimulus ; 
and diamonds are again attracting attention. 
Mr. Wilkinson, in reporting on the Inverell 
district, states that this locality turned out 
23,000 diamonds during the twelvemonth, but 
the stones were mostly very small. Mr. 
Anderson reports on the Bingera diamond- 
field, where, however, there is at present but 
little activity. Several valuable reports on 
fossils are furnished by Mr. Etheridge, jun., 
the new palaeontologist of the Geological 
Survey of New South Wales. 


WE have also received several recent Bulletins 
of the United States Geological Survey, which 
contain not only much valuable matter relating 
to American geology, but also a good deal of 
scientific information of a more _ general 
character. This is especially evident in Bulletin 
No. 46, ‘‘On the Nature and Origin of Deposits 
of Phosphate of Lime,” by Dr. R. A. F. Pen- 
rose. In this memoir we find a comprehensive 
description of the occurrence of mineral phos- 
phates in all parts of the world; and though 
much of it is necessarily a compilation, the 
great economic value of the minerals as 
fertilising agents renders it a most acceptable 
work, It was originally written as a thesis 
for the degree of Ph.D. at Harvard 
University. Prof. Shaler, in an introduction, 
explains that this report is to be regarded as 
part of a wide inquiry into the subject of phos- 
phatic manures, involving both chemical and 
geological questions, which can only be success- 
fully carried out by the co-operation of the 
geological surveys with the experimental 
agricultural stations in the United States. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Enoutsh Dratecr Soctety.—(Annual Meeting, 
Manchester, Monday, April 8.) 


H. T. Crorron, Esa., in the chair.—The attendance, 
which was larger than usual, included Alderman 
Joseph Thompson, Prof, T. N. Toller (Owens Col- 
lege) Messrs. Edwin Waugh, Charles W. Sutton, 
Henry Mathwin (Southport), G. H. Swindells, 
Charles Madeley (Warrington Public Museum and 
Library), and D. F. Howorth (Ashton-under- 
Lyne).—Mr. John H. Nodal, hon. secretary, read 
the annual report. During the past year no fewer 
than seven publications have been sent to the 
members, the issues including not only those for 
1888, but the volumes in arrear for 1886 and 1887. 
The whole of the arrears have thus been cleared 
off, and the society is again abreast of its work. 
The first publication for 1889 will: be Words in use 
in the Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, Lincoln- 
shire. By Edward Peacock. Second, revised, and 
enlarged edition, in twovolumes. The first edition 
was published by the society in 1877. It contained 
about 290 pages. In the new edition there are 
nearly 700 pages. Mr. Peacock in his preface 
states that the new edition ‘‘has been so much 
enlarged and modified that it may not unfairly be 
called a new work.’’ It has now been decided to 
bring the society to a close in 1892. In order to 
accomplish this the publication of some promised 
volumes will have to be abandoned, as, for example, 
the Index to Notes and Queries, the collection of 
Public School Words, and the reprint of Edward 
Fitzgerald's Sea Words and Phrases of the Suffolk 
Coast. As regards the Index to the Provincialisms 
in Notes and Queries, which has been promised 
since the beginning of the society, and partly 
executed by its members, the task of completion 
has been handed over to the editor of the Dialect 
Dictionary, in which all the N. and Q. references 
will be verified and incorporated. The number of 
members is 196, and of libraries 52, making 4 
total of 248—a considerable decrease as compared 
with last year. The falling-off is partly due to 


deaths, but mainly to a thorough over-hauling of 





h the list of members, and the exclusion, from it of 
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veral who had not previously intimated their 
withdrawal from the society. Mr. Nodal added 
that the preparations for the English Dialect 
Dictionary, which is to be edited by the Rev. A. 
Smythe Palmer, and the publication of which will 
be undertaken by the Cambridge University Press, 
had made great progress during the past year; and 
an interesting account of the present state of the 
work would be issued as an appendix to the English 
Dialect Society’s report.—Mr. George Milner, 
treasurer, submitted the annual financial state- 
ment, which showed that the year began with a 
balance of £466 in hand, and the receipts, including 
£223 from members’ subscriptions and £48 from 
the sales of books, amounted to £739. The expen- 
diture, which included the printing and bindiog of 
the books, amounted to £664, which left a balance 
of £76 in hand. Mr. Milner explained that the 
reduced balance was accounted for by the fact that 
the society had fallen behind considerably in the 
issue of books, and the balance in hand at the 
beginning of last year was required to pay for the 
rinting and publication of books, some of which 
belonged to previous years. The society was now 
abreast of its work; there were no arrears of 
printing to be carried on, and he thought they 
started with a fair and proper balance. He had 
received a letter from Prof. Skeat, regretting his 
inability to be present, and expressing his gratifi- 
cation at the decision to bring the society to a close 
in 1892.—The Chairman moved the adoption of the 
report and financial statement. He said he 
regretted the absence of Prof. Skeat, who really 
might be regarded as the father of this society and 
of its offshoot, the English Dialect Dictionary. 
The society had now been in existence since 
1873; and it was satisfactory to know they 
were approaching the completion of the work 
for which the society was formed—a work 
which was not undertaken a moment too 
soon, for in these days of railways, when every 
part of the country was brought into communi- 
cation, the dialects were doomed to extinction. 
They were disappearing more rapidly in some 
districts than in others. It was necessary to have 
had such a society as this to obtain labourers to 
gather the vast harvest of words. He was glad to 
see from the report that they were once more 
abreast of the work, and had the substantial result 
of fifty-nine works. The republishing of Mr. 
Peacock’s Lincolnshire Glossary was money well 
spent, for the work had been thoroughly well done. 
He was glad to see that the third and concluding 
part of the Lancashire Glossary was promised at 
an early date. It had been a long time on the 
road, and he only hoped that it would be as good 
as the other parts. The headquarters of the society 
were in this county, but no one could accuse them 
of being selfish, for out of the fifty-nine volumes 
issued only one was a Lancashire Glossary. York- 
shire had been indulged to the extent of a dozen, 
and two more were promised. The chairman 
referred at some length to the guttural sound, 
which had been greatly used at one time in some 
parts of the country, especially in Lancashire, but 
which was now rapidly disappearing. There were 
initial, medial, and final gutturals, and he hoped 
Mr. Hallam, or some other gentleman, would 
direct his inquiries as to the use of the guttural 
sound.—Mr. Henry Mathwin (Southport) seconded 
the motion. He expressed the great pleasure 
which he derived from his connexion with the 
society, and said he owed a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Nodal and Mr, Milner for their work. He was 
certain no member of the society had derived more 
positive pleasure than himself from the perusal of 
the volumes issued year by year. He enjoyed half 
hours with the best authors, and half hours with 
the microscope, but the best half hours he spent 
were when one of the new books iesued by the 
society entered his house. He was not at all sure 
that he could rejoice that they were likely to close 
in the year 1892, but he hoped the finish would be 
vigorous and healthy. Although not a Lancashire 
man he had always been struck with the presence 
of the guttural in the county. He lived at Bolton 
for ten ears, and he delighted in listening to the 
old people in the neighbourhood using the guttural, 
the sound being specially noticable in such words as 
higher ” and “ enough.” He did not think 
ane ts gave the attention to the matter which it 
eserved. He hoped some attention would be 


mouth of Douglas and Waterloo, a district which 
had not been hunted over as it should have been. 
The vocabulary of the people there was very 
limited, and their conversation did not comprise 
more than three or four hundred words.—Mr. 
Edwin Waugh said a person attempting to give a 
true phonetic representation of a dialect with which 
he was not thoroughly acquainted was in extreme 
danger of being misled. ‘They should, therefore, 
be rather careful in accepting words as genuine 
for which they had no verification. In his. youth 
he was so habitually in contact with the people in 
whose mouths that dialect lived that he learned it 
and used it habitually. Properly to know and 
record a dialect, it was necessary for a man to know 
the people who used it, and the application of the 
words in the daily life of the people. A stranger, 
however fine his ear might be, could not do the 
work without being liable to many mistakes. The 
guttural ran all over the North of England.—Prof. 
Toller proposed the election of the council for the 
ensuing year. He said the society had done such 
good work, and had such good claims upon the 
people, that it was rather regrettable that it should 
die out in the way proposed He hoped, however, 
the Dictionary would continue the work begun by 
the society. The Eoglish language had much to 
to thank the dialects for. Modern English could 
not hold its own with the foreign languages, but 
turn in the dialects and where were the foreigners ? 
Dialects had in many cases been the asylum for 
words which were the exiles and outlaws of the 
ordinary dictionary, but the people fell back upon 
them. The subject altogether was an interesting 
one, and it was a matter for regret that out of a 
population of thirty millions the society could only 
draw together a membership of something under 
200. But he hoped they had exercised an influence 
which would not die out for all time. 


Royat Asiatic Socrery.—(Monday, April 15.) 


Sir Tuomas Wank, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Edward G. Browne read an account of his 
researches and experiences among the Bibis in 
Persia between the autumns of 1887 and 1888, 
Having stated the objects of his paper, viz.—to 
place some of the results of his inquiries before 
the public, and, by pointing out the unsatisfactory 
nature of our present knowledge, to induce 
others to devote attention to it—Mr. Browne 
proceeded to describe the difficulty he had 
experienced in finding the Bibis and gaining 
their confidence, until at Isfahia he accidentally 
met one of them, who introduced him to one of 
their leading men, by whose recommendations he 
was enabled, during the remainder of his stay in 
Persia, to associate on terms of intimacy with the 
Babis of Shiraz, Yezd, and Kirmia. He spoke at 
some length of the execution, about ten years ago, 
of the ‘Martyrs of Isfahan’’—two much- 
respected merchants of that town, who suffered 
death for their creed; and he described a visit to 
their graves. In connexion with this event, 
sundry predictions and prophecies of Beh4 (the 
present head of the sect, who is now at Acre) were 
mentioned. A description of acertain Sheykh, who 
acts as courier between Acre and Southern 
Persia, and some of his adventures, was next 
given ; after which the new writing invented by 
the sect, their peculiar seals, their method of 
salutation, and their alteration of the fast from 
Ramazan to the nineteen days preceding the 
Persian New Year's Day, or Nawriiz, were 
adverted to; as well as the practical limitations of 
the reforms intended by the Bib with regard to 
the abolition of the veil, the seclusion of women, 
and the restrictions of polygamy and divorce. 
The Babis were then defended from the accusa- 
tions sometimes brought against them of wine- 
drinking, immorality, and communism, which 
were sbown to be generally slanders invented by 
their enemies. Their generosity to one another, 
aud their readiness to associate on friendly terms 
with those of other creeds, whom they do not, like 
the majority of Shi'a Muhammadans, regard as 
impure, were also noticed. The different classes 
of minds attracted by Baibiism were then 
described, and divided into four categories—(1) 
those who, having been rigorous Muhammadans, 


of the old, and who regarded the Bib as the 
promised, and long-expected, Imam Madbi; (2) 





Given to the strip of land which lay between the 


those desirous of reform and progress ; (3) mystics, 


saw in the new creed a fulfilment and perfecting 
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who regarded Babiism as a systematised Sifiism ; 
and (3) enthusiasts filled with admiration for the 
person and character of the Bab. The latter part 
of the paper was devoted to a discussion of certain 
points in the history of the sect, concerning which 
different authorities disagree widely. The new 
materials for this investigation, consisting of 
certain Babi MSS. obtained by the writer of the 
paper in Persia, were described and quoted. By 
means of these several important dates, including 
the birth of the Bib about a.p. 1824, were fixed. 
The history of the sect subsequently to the Bab’s 
death in July, 1850, was then briefly sketched, as 
well as the schism which divided it, in 1866, into 
two parties, Beh4i’is and Ezelis, of which the 
former are, at the present day, by far the more 
numerous. An account of Behé, the spiritual 
chief of the first-mentioned division, was then 
given, and the paper concluded with a chronological 
table of the chief events in the history of the Babis 
from their origin till the present day.—An interest - 
ing discussion followed, in which Sir Fred. Gold- 
smid, Sir Murdoch Smith, Gen. Schindler, Gen. 
ae Mr. Kay, and Mr. Hyde Clarke took 
part. 





FINE ART. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE second ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund since its incorporation 
as a society (its sixth since the foundation of the 
Fund in 1883) was held on Friday, April 12, in 
the large room of the Zoological Society, 
3 Hanover Square, the president, Sir John 
Fowler, K.C.M.G., in the chair. There were 
present Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole, LL.D., 
vice-president of the fund; Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, LL.D., vice-president and honorary 
secretary ; H. A. Grueber, Esq., F.S.A., hono- 
rary treasurer; Hellier Gosselin, Esq., secre- 
tary ; the Hon. Henry White, American chargé 
d’affaires; Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart.; the 
Right Hon. George Cubitt, M.P.; R. N. Cust, 
Esq., LL.D.; E. Maunde Thompson, Esq., 
LL.D., principal librarian of the British 
Museum; Edward A. Bond, Esq, O.B.; 
Henry Howorth, Esq., M.P.; T. H. Bayliss, 
Esq., Q.C.; J. 8. Cotton, Esq.; T. Farmer 
Hall, Esq.; &e., &e. ' 

The proceedings were opened by the chair- 
man, who called upon the secretary to read the 
list of members of committee who were retiring 
in rotation, and the list of members recom- 
mended for re-election. The-Rev. W. Mac- 


Gregor, local hon. secretary for Tamworth, and 


Miss M. L. Herbert, local hon. secretary for 
the south-east metropolitan district, were 
recommended for election as new members of 
committee. The president then declared the 
order of business (following the election of 
members of committee and other officers) to be 
as follows: (1) report of the hon. treasurer ; 
(2) report of the hon. secretary ; (3) report of 
Miss Barlow, local hon. secretary for Bolton ; 
(4) distribution of antiquities. 

Mr. Grueber, hon. treasurer, then read his 
financial report for the year 1887-8, and pre- 
sented the balance-sheet, which marked another 
period of success in the annals of the Fund. 
The total expenditure for the year 1887-8 had 
been £2341 19s. 11d., which was made up of 
the following items: (1) excavations on the 
sites of Bubastis and the city of Onias, and 
part of the expenses of transport of antiquities 
to Alexandria, £1564 13s, 1d.; (2) publications, 
including illustrating and packing 7'anis J. and 
Naukratis I., printing Goshen and the third 
edition of Pithom, £295 18s. 2d.; (3) package, 
carriage and repairs of antiquities, £118 14s, 9d.; 
(4) books for the circulating library, £10; 
(5) rent of office, secretarial expenses, printing, 
stationery, postage, &c., £352 13s, 1ld. The 
total receipts for the corresponding period were 
£2563 4s, 11d., the chief items being: (1) Sub- 
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scriptions, £2500 1s, 2d., which might be subdi- 
vided into European subscriptions, £1300 1s. 2d. 
(which sum includes the Special Transport 
Fund,* amounting to £390 2s, 6d.); and 
American subscriptions amounting to £1200. 
(2) Sale of publications and reports, £63 3s. 64. 
As compared with the financial report of last 
year (1886-7) the results were as follows: In 
1886-7 the gross expenditure was £1516 6s. 10d., 
as against £2341 19s. 11d. for 1887-8; and the 
gross receipts for 1886-7 were £1718 13s. 11d., 
as against £2563 4s. 11d. in 1887-8; the home 
receipts through subscriptions for 1887-8 being 
£565 17s. 2d. in excess of those in 1886-7, and 
the American subscriptions for the same period 
having increased by £340. In the receipts 
from sale of publications there was a falling-off 
of £47 0s. 9d. during 1887-8 as compared 
with the previous year ; but since July 31 this 
lost ground had been more than recovered, 
Miss Edwards alone having sold memoirs of 
the Fund amounting to £102 7s. 6d.; while 
the balance-sheet showed that on July 31, 
Messrs. Triibner’s sale list showed them to be 
indebted to the Fund in the sum of £82 1s. 10d. 
A comparison of the cash balance for 1886-7 
and 1887-8 showed for the former year a sum 
of £2310 16s. 2d., and for the latter year 
£2532 1s. 2d. Mr. Grueber further stated 
that, since the accounts were closed at the end 
of the financial year, the expenses of the Fund 
had been very considerable. During that 
period some heavy accounts had been paid for 
printing, illustrating, and binding Tanis IL, 
Naukratis IT., and the third edition of Pithom, 
&c., amounting to £540 4s. 4d. A further sum 
of £600 had been drawn for excavations at 
Bubastis. The transport expenses were much 
heavier than could have bons anticipated, 
namely £1398. The result was that on April 
11 last, the balance at the bank was reduced to 
£1282 5s. 5d. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, hon. sec., found her- 
self compelled to depart from her usual pro- 
gramme; for, when the members and subscribers 
met in that room on May 9, 1888,} the season’s 
work for the year was already over, and she had 
on that occasion not only forestalled the state- 
ment which in due course should have been made 
to-day (April 12), but she had placed the 
results of the explorations before them in a 
series of photographic views shown by the 
oxyhydrogen lantern. Since then, another 
season had come and gone; consequently she 
was now compelled to forestall her report for 
1889, That duty, however, would not take 
long to perform; for all—or nearly all—that 
the ruins of the Great Temple of Bubastis { had 
to yield in the way of architecture and sculp- 
ture was laid bare in the course of 1887 and 
1888. Her hearers would remember that the 
disjecta membra of the whole temple—and that 
a temple of the first magnitude—were found 
buried in one grave, leaving little to be dis- 
covered during the season just past. This 
season’s work, nevertheless, had been far from 
unimportant. To clear up the site was as 
necessary a part of M. Naville’s work as to 
open it. What he began in 1887 he carried on 
in 1888 and finished in 1889. In the search 
for inscriptions he had literally left no stone 
unturned in that vast area. Every block had 
been lifted and rolled; every basrelief repro- 
duced in paper casts; every inscription copied. 
Nothing, in short, had now been left for any 
future investigator to discover. Even though 








* The Special Transport Fund, subsequently 
increased to a total of £492 4s. 6d., was con- 
tributed for the purpose of bringing over colossal 
monuments from Bubastis. This fund was 
entirely raised by Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

t See the Acapemy, May 19, 1888. 

{ See ‘* The Excavation of the Great Temple of 
Bubastis,”” by E. Naville, the Acapemy, No. 832, 
April 14, 1888. 





the results had been negative rather than posi- 
tive, it was a source of great satisfaction to 
the society that this task had been performed. 
The only large work of art found this year was 
a colossal group of two figures in red granite 
Several inscriptions, however, had turned up ; 
as, for instance, part of a large tablet in praise 
of Rameses II.; an inscription of Usertesen I., 
showing that the earliest temple built upon 
this site was still standing at the beginning 
of the XIIth Dynasty; and, most startling of 
all, two inscriptions which carry back the date 
of that earliest temple to 4000 B.c.: namely, 
one containing the throne-name of Khafra 
(Chephren), the builder of the Second Pyramid, 
and one containing the so-called ‘‘ banner- 
name” of Khufu (Cheops), the builder of the 
Great Pyramid. The history, therefore, of the 
famous temple of Bast is now seen to extend 
from the time of Khufu to the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes the Second, thus extending over a 
period of more than four thousand years. 
large number of erased inscriptions had also 
been found. Before leaving Tell Basta, M. 
Naville had made a tentative excavation in a 
spot near the Great Temple, which has long 
been identified with the Temple of Thoth, de- 
scribed by Herodotus as ‘‘the temple of 
Hermes.” This excavation disclosed only a 
few blocks bearing the names of Osorkon IT. 
and Rameses II., and a large tablet recording 
donations made to various temples. With 
regard to the campaign of next year, Miss 
Edwards hoped that some new site, not less 
valuable than Tell Basta, would be selected. In 
conclusion, Miss Edwards would add one or two 
facts to the report of the hon. treasurer, which, 
as an official document, covered only the official 
year, ending with July 31, 1888. She desired 
to say, unofficially, that, since the date of the 
special general meeting on May 9, 1888, two 
hundred new European subscribers had joined 
the society. Eleven new local honorary secre- 
taries had also joined, thus raising the staff of 
local representatives to a total of thirty-seven. 
All were doing excellent work in spreading the 
reputation of the society and adding sub- 
stantially to its income. 

The president then invited Miss Edwards to 
oe some account of the sculptures just arrived 
n this country from the site of the Great 
Temple of Bubastis. 

Miss Edwards said that she had been re- 
quested by the committee to inspect and report 
upon the monuments which had been ceded to 
the society by the Egyptian Government, and 
that she accordingly went to Liverpool on 
March 13, where the monuments had just been 
disembarked from the hold of the steamship 
Mareotis, from Alexandria. On arriving at the 
docks, Miss Edwards found twenty-seven large 
packing-cases in Messrs. Moss’s shed, and ten 
colossal objects, without cases, lying on the 
open quay—namely, part of the shaft of a red 
granite column, polished, and inscribed with 
large and deeply cut hieroglyphs ; a magnificent 
‘*lotus-bud”’ capital in two pieces, each from 
12 ft, to 14 ft. in length, and about 6 ft. in 
diameter; a colossal torso of a king in red 
granite, of archaic style; three large fragments 
of a red granite shrine, exquisitely sculptured 
in very low relief, and bearing the cartouches 
of Nectanebo I. ; while, towering above all the 
rest, rose the enormous black granite trunk, 
legs, and throne of the colossal statue of 
Apepi, last and greatest of the Hyksds kings. 
Miss Edwards then learned that the captain 
of the Mareotis having declined to take more 
than a certain number of cases on board, these 
ten fragments had been unpacked at Alex- 
andria, and bedded in a cargo of beans in the 
hold of the steamer. In an enormous case, 


also on the open quay, was a great Hathor- 
head capital in red granite from the hypostyle 
hall of the temple, which could only be seen 





—— 


by standing on a scaffolding, and looking 
down the inner side of the case. The effect 
of this beautiful face, seen from above, was most 
extraordinary. It measured some six feet from 
chin to brow, and was, literally, withou! flaw 
or scratch. Very fine, also, was a larze red 
granite slab, carved in low relief with full 
length portraits of Osorkon II. and his wife 
Karoama. Passing from the quay to the shed, 
Miss Edwards examined the contents of the 
whole of the cases. She was amazed at the 
number, size, variety and splendour of their con- 
tents, which represeuted, not a selection, but a 
museum of ancient Egyptian sculpture. Here 
were four more pieces of the hieroglyphed 
column on the quay, which when erected will 
have palm-capital, shaft and base complete ; 
another fine slab from the festival hall of 
Osorkon II.; another archaic torso in red 
granite, the counterpart of the one on the 
quay—these were evidently the upper halves 


A | of two statues which originally had been placed 


on either side of a doorway; a fine black 
granite statue of heroic size, in two pieces, 
representing Rameses II., enthroned ; another 
block of the shrine of Nectanebo I.; a black 
granite statue of Bast, the tutelary goddess of 
the temple; seven cases of limestone blocks 
carved in basrelief, from a temple dedicated 
to Hathor by Ptolemy Soter, at Terraneh, in 
the Western Delta; and, most valuable and 
important of all, a case containing the black 
granite head of the colossal statue of Apepi. 
Miss Edwards described this head as a master- 
piece of ancient art, instinct with individuality, 
and displaying in a marked degree the eth- 
nical characteristics of the Mongolian race, 
The date of Apepi might be approximately 
stated at 1700 B c. The two archaic torsos were, 
apparently, the most ancient pieces of sculpture 
discovered in the ruins ; and Miss Edwards men- 
tioned that it was Prof. Stuart Poole’s opinion 
that they represented Khufu, the builder of 
the Great Pyramid (fourth dynasty), whose 
‘* banner-name ” occurs in the oldest historical 
inscription discovered in the course of the ex- 
cavations. Miss Edwards then went on to say 
that, in consequence of the enormous expenses 
already incurred, it had been deemed advisable 
to despatch direct from Liverpool such objects as 
were destined for re-shipment, in order to avoid 
the cost of sending them to London. It had 
therefore devolved upon her to make the 
selections for America, Australia, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. This was a very anxious task, 
which she had discharged to the best of her 
judgment by sending to the United States 
monuments especially representative of the fine 
arts of ancient Egypt, and by reserving for the 
British Museum those of a more strictly 
historical character. Knowing that many of 
the subscribers had wished to see the great 
* lotus-bud” capital in the British Museum, 
Miss Edwards felt somewhat alarmed at having 
to tell them that she had ventured to send that 
piece to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
had reserved instead for the British Museum 
the inscribed column with the palm capital. 
The British Museum, moreover, had long pos- 
sessed a small, but very perfect ‘‘ lotus-bud” 
column complete in black granite, whereas the 
national collection possessed no specimen of the 
“palm” order. The great Hathor capital had 
long since been promised to the American sub- 
scribers ; and as these Hathor capitals had been 
added by Osorkon II. to the ‘“ lotus-bud” 
columns of the hypostyle hall, the one was 
historically the complement of the other. It 
was therefore necessary to send both together. 
In conclusion, Miss Edwards observed that if 
the society had incurred an extraordinary 
expense in the exploration of this temple and 
the transport of monuments, they had been 
rewarded by a very liberal share of the 
sculptures discovered. 
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' Miss Anvie E. F. Barlow, local hon. secretary 
for Bolton, Lancashire, next read her report of 
a recent visit to Pithom, Tanis, Tell Defenneh, 
Naukratis, and Tell-el-Yahoudieh—sites ex- 
cavated by the Fund. At Tell-el-Yahoudieb, 
Miss Barlow found the sebakh diggers rapidly 
demolishing the remains of the mound. Here, 
she visited the Jewish cemetery discovered by 
M. Naville in 1887, and found that every 
portable object, including the pillow bricks, 
upon which the heads of the dead had rested, 
had been abstracted by the natives. The visit 
to Pithom was somewhat difficult of achieve- 
ment, involving a long night journey in 
luggage train. Here, the store-chambers were 
rapidly filling again with drifted sand, which 
is not to be regretted it will tend to their 
better preservation. e journey to Tanis was 
accomplished partly by water, in an old disused 
cotton boat, and partly on horseback across 
the desert. Miss Barlow gave a highly 
picturesque description of the temple area, 
with its sphinxes, obelisks, colossi, and fallen 
blocks, comparing it to a great object lesson 
in Egyptian history. At Nebesheh, there was 
little to be seen beyond the remains of the 
great shrine of Uati; the most interesting 
sight at this place was a camp of rich 
Bedouins, who welcomed Miss Barlow and 
her brother to their tents, showed them their 
fine horses and hooded falcons, and accom- 
panied them for some distance across the 


lain. 
Prof. Stuart Poole proposed a vote of thanks 
to Miss Barlow, which was seconded by Miss 
Edwards, who was then called upon by the 
chairman to read the list of donations destined 
for the British Museum, namely : 

1, A fine column of the Egyptian ‘ palm- 
order,” in polished red granite, with palm 
capital, shaft, and base complete—the shaft 
inscribed with hieroglyphic characters. 

2. The upper half of a colossal statue of a 
king inred granite—archaic style. 

3. Three large fragments of a shrine in 
polished red granite, beautifully sculptured in 
very low relief ; period of Nectanebo I, 
(XXXth Dynasty). : 

4. A large slab of red granite carved in 
basrelief with portrait figures of King 
Osorkon II. and his wife, Queen Karoama 
(XXIInd Dynasty). 

5. A colossalstatuein polished black granite of 
the celebrated Hyks6s King Apepi, in on 
—the finest piece of Egyptian portrait sculpture 

own. 

The Right Hon. George Cubitt, M.P., being 
requested to propose the grant, expressed his 
regret that it was not found possible to exhibit 
the objects in London, that they might have 
been seen all together, as they were seen by 
Miss Edwards at Liverpool; but he quite 
admitted that the additional expense would 
have been unjustifiable. It was a great 
gratification to know that a selection of 
monuments of priceless value would find 
their way tothe British Museum, where, he 
had no doubt, they would be received with as 
much pleasure as it gave the society to offer 
them. He congratulated the society upon 
the way in which the large sum of £2500 had 
been spent, since it was assuredly money well 
laid out. The discoveries at Tell Basta had 
thrown an unexpected light on ancient 
history, and he need now only congratulate 
those who had taken so large a part in the 
work, and conducted it with so much energy, 
foresight, and skill. 

Mr. R. N. Cust, hon. secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, seconded the resolution. 

Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, principal 
librarian of the British Museum, returned 
thanks on behalf of the trustees for this great 
donation, which had already arrived at the 
useum, and was deposited in the portico, 





awaiting formal entry. The objects were 
sent there previous to presentation, it being no 
easy matter to move thirty tons of granite. Mr. 
Maunde Thompson regretted that his friend and 
colleague, Mr. Le Page Renouf, keeper of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, was unable 
to be present, as he (Mr. Maunde Thompson) was 
not qualified to speak with due knowledge of the 
beauty and value of the donation. He could 
not, however, forbear to express his admira- 
tion of the statue of Apepi, of the fine bas- 
relief of Osorkon and Karoama, and of the 
very delicate and beautiful execution of the 
shrine of Nectanebo I. These very interesting 
antiquities would be placed as nearly as 
possible in proper chronological order, and 
everything would be done to put the statue 
of Apepi together in the best manner. How 
the kings of other dynasties would approve of 
a Hyksdés invader again coming among them 
could not, however, be foreseen. It was the 
duty of the keepers to guard the sculptures by 
day, but it was impossible to say what they 
might do at night, when left to themselves, or 
to what extent Thothmes III. and Rameses the 
Great might wreak their vengeance on the 
detested Apepi. 

The hon. secretary then read the proposed 
— to the city of Geneva of a statue of 

ameses II., enthroned, of heroic size, in 
polished black granite; also to the university 
of Sydney, New South Wales, of the capital of 
ared granite column, sculptured on two sides 
with a colossal head of the goddess Hathor. 

These donations were moved by Prof. Stuart 
Poole, who reminded his hearers that the 
museum of the university of Sydney was 
founded by Sir Charles Nicholson, then chair- 
man of the senate, who gave to that institu- 
tion his own choice collection, formed by him- 
self in Egypt. At Sydney, the fund had 
supporters of large means and great generosity. 
It was, therefore, only right that the society 
should do something for Sydney, seeing that 
Sydney had done so much for the society. In 

ving to Geneva this fine statue of Rameses 
the Great, it was to be remembered that 
Geneva and the illustrious Swiss nation had 
given to the fund M. Naville, an Egyptologist 
of the first rank, and the discoverer of the 
grandest monuments ever excavated at the 
expense of the society. 

he resolution was seconded by Mr. Henry 

Howorth, M.P., who wished to say that there 
were two works which he should like to see 
undertaken by the Fund—works which he 
deemed essential to the great cause in hand: (1) 
To bring pressure to bear upon the government 
in every possible way, in order to have the 
existing monuments of Egypt properly pro- 
tected; it having been a perpetual scandal 
during our occupation of that country that the 
monuments were being destroyed more rapidly 
than ever. (2) That the fund should undertake 
to copy a8 many monumental inscriptions as 
possible throughout the country; such in- 
scriptions being in course of rapid disappear- 
ance. Such a work would be a Oorpus In- 
scriptionum of the highest value. Scien- 
tifically speaking, this would be as great a 
work as any excavation which could be 
proposed. Many persons were of opinion 
that the monuments discovered should remain 
in situ. But in Egypt, eculptures when un- 
covered were doomed to certain destruction at 
the hands of the Arab and the traveller, and 
were never safe until placed within the walls 
of a museum. He was very glad that some of 
the best of the monuments discovered at Tell 
Basta should be sent to the United States of 
America, where there were many thousands of 
students who have no opportunity of going to 
Egypt and seeing such objects face to face. 

Sir Charles Nicholson returned thanks, at 
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Miss Edwards, in proposing the donation to 

the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., 

observed that this was one of the pleasantest 

duties she had annually to perform in con- 

nexion with the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The gratitude of the society to their American 

supporters found its expression in these dona- 

tious ; and she might say with truth that they 

had never before given utterance to their good- 

will in terms so weighty and so colossal. The 
objects to be presented from Bubastis were (1) 
the colossal Hathor-head capital in red granite ; 

(2) the upper half of a colossal statue of a king 
in red granite, the companion to which had just 
been voted to the British Museum ; (3) a colossal 
lotus-bud capital in two pieces, from the 
hypostyle hall of the temple; (4) a red granite 
slab in basrelief from the festival hall of 
Osorkon II. Also, from the site of a temple 
to Hathor founded by Ptolemy Soter at Ter- 
raneh (the ancient Termuthis)—two very inter- 
esting basrelief slabs in limestone. The 
remains of this temple were discovered 
and excavated by Mr, F. Llewellyn Griffith 
in 1888, The Fund was thus offering to 
America specimens of the art of the Great 
Temple of Bubastis, dating from the time of 
the 1Vth Dynasty, 4000 B.c., down to the time 
of the XXIInd Dynasty, circa B.c. 960, 
including a noble example of XIIth Dynasty 
work in the monster lotus-bud capital. The 
sculptures from Terreneh, on the other hand, 
represented the art of the Ptolemaic period 
under its most engaging aspect, and were 
especially interesting from the fact that very 
few works of the reign of Ptolemy Soter were 
known. In asking the members present to vote 
this donation, Miss Edwards reminded them 
that America had contributed no less than 
£1200 towards the excavation of the great 
historic site which had yield«d such an extra- 
ordinary wealth of colossal objects. Miss 
Edwards concluded with a cordial reference to 
the great services of Dr. Winslow, their vice- 
president and hon. treasurer for America, to 
whom the society was deeply indebted for the 
zeal with which he had popularised the work of 
the Fund in the United States, and to whom his 
fellow-countrymen were no less indebted for 
the splendid monuments with which, through 
his exertions, the Boston collection had been 
enriched. 

Prof. Stuart Poole, in seconding this resolu- 
tion, pointed out how the American subscription 
was given in trust and entirely without condi- 
tions. It was therefore impossible for the society 
to do less than give them of the best which they 
had to give. The finest historical object (i.e., the 
statue of Apepi) had been voted to the British 
Museum, and the finest artistic object (i.¢., the 
great Hathor head) to the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston, thus making them equal, The 
committee felt that what Miss Edwards had 
done was thoroughly right, and for all that had 
been done she had their sanction and support. 

The Hon. Henry White, American chargé 
d’affaires, said that he had great pleasure in 
accepting this valuable and important donation 
—the most important which had yet been 
sent to the United States. There was certainly 
no country in the world in which people were 
more interested in matters which bore upon 
Bible history; and there was no country in 
which people contributed more liberally to 
such enterprises as those conducted by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, The Americans were 
naturally interested in a special degree in 
the work of the Fund, and he should have been 
sorry had his fellow countrymen been behind- 
hand in supporting it. 

Warned by the lateness of the hour, the 
president said that, in order to shorten their 
programme, he would himself propose the 
donations to Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, 





some length, for the university of Sydney. 


and other provincial museums. The subscrip- 
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